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CIAPTER XXII. TELEMACHUS SHOWS THAT HE 
HAS A WILL OF HIS OWN. 


Unurke the great ocean, which, however 
racked by hurricane and storm, sleeps in eternal 
calm but a little way beneath the tossing waves, 
Mr. Trefalden kept all his tempests down below, 
and presented to the world a surface of unvary- 
ing equanimity. No man ever knew what went 
on under that “glassy cool” exterior. Cyclones 
might rage in the far depths of his nature, and 
those who were looking in his face saw no ripple, 
heard no echo, of the strife within. It was just 
thus when Saxon burst in upon him at about 
eleven o’clock that Tuesday morning, brimful of 
compassion for the perplexities of the house of 
Greatorex, and burning to relieve them at the 
moderate cost of fifty-nine thousand pounds. 

Mr. T+2falden was furious; but he smiled, 

ess, and heard Saxon quite patiently 

- sinning to end of his story. 

‘«, t this is pure nonsense and quixotism,” 
said ]-:, when the young man came to a pause for 
want of breath. “ What’s Greatorex to you, or 
you to Greatorex? Why should you recklessly 
sacrifice a sum which is in itself a handsome 
fortune, to oblige a man who has no claim what- 
ever on your sympathies, or your purse ?” 

*T can’t let him be ruined!” cried Saxon, 
impetuously. 

“Why not? He would not have hesitated to 
ruin you. He would have swept your whole 
property into his rotten bank, and have allowed 
you one per cent less than the current rate of 
interest.” 

*T can’t tell how that may be,” said Saxon; 
“but I gave him the cheque, and he acted on the 
faith of it. I must not let him suffer.” 

“But he would have suffered, sooner or later. 
Did I not tell you last night that the Greatorexes 
were on the verge of bankruptcy, and that I 
believed they must stop payment before the 
week was out? Don’t you remember that ?” 

“Yes—I remember it.” 

“Then you must surely see that your cheque 
can be in no sense the cause of their ruin? At the 
worst, it but hastens the event kf} few days.” 


“T see that I have no right, and, Heaven 
knows! no wish, to hasten it by a single hour.” 

“But, my dear Saxon... .” 

“But, my dear cousin William, Laurence 


he and I have been on terms of good-fellowship 
together for weeks past, and I’m determined to 
stand by him.” 

“Oh, if you are determined, Saxon, that puts 
an end to the matter,” said Mr. Trefalden, coldly. 
* But in this case, why consult me at all ?” 

*T didn’t come to consult you, cousin; but I 
had given you my word not to sign away any 
more money till after Thursday, and I felt bound 
to let you know what I was about to do.” 

Mr. Trefalden looked very grave. 

“T confess that I am disappointed,” he said. 
“T had hoped to find my opinion more valued by 
you, Saxon, I had also hoped that you would 
look upon me as something more than your 
lawyer—as your friend, adviser, guide.” 

“Why, so I do!” cried the young man, 
eagerly, 

“Pardon me; I do not think so.” 

“Then you do me injustice; for I put a price- 
less value on your opinion and your friendship.” 

Your present wilfulness disproves your words, 
Saxon,” said his cousin. 

“T know it does; but then I also know that I 
am acting upon impulse, and not according to 
the laws of worldly wisdom. I have no doubt 
that you are perfectly right, and that I am 
utterly wrong—but still I cannot be happy if I 
do not, for once, indulge my folly.” 

Seeing that it was useless to push the argu- 
ment further, Mr. Trefalden smiled in his 
pleasantest manner. 

*T do think,” said he, “that you are the most 
foolish fellow in the world. If I don’t make 
haste to tie your money up, you will ruin your- 
self, rich as you are !” 

But what’s the use of being rich if I may 
not enjoy my wealth in my own way?” laughed 
Saxon, delighted to have carried his point. 

“Your way is a very irrational way,” replied 
the lawyer, taking a slip of paper from his desk, 
and writing upon it in a clear engrossing hand. 
* Almost as irrational as that of the poor sailors 
who make sandwiches of their bank-notes and 
bread-and-butter. But I suppose I must forgive 





you for this once; and, after all, the loss of fifty- 
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nine thousand is better than the loss of a quarter 
of a million. There, put tliat in your purse, and 
see that your devoted friend signs it down there 
at the bottom.” 

** What is it ?” 

“A promissory note for the money. He will, 
perhaps, offer you a receipt on the part of the 
firm; but this will answer the purpose much 
better. What—going already ?” 

Saxon explained that Greatorex wanted the 
cash before one o’clock. 

“You have removed the ‘stop’ from Drum- 
monds’, I suppose ?” 

“Not yet. I will call there as I go home.” 

“ And Mr. Greatorex has given you back your 
first cheque ?” 

“T don’t know. 
breakfast-table.” 

Mr. Trefalden bit his lip. 

“Upon my soul, Saxon,” he said, “you de- 
serve to be fleeced by every sharper who can get 
his hand within reach of a feather of you! Go 
home and find that cheque before you dream of 
removing your injunction; and if you can’t find 
it, give them a note of the number and amount, 
in case of its being presented for payment.” 

Saxon laughed, and promised obedience; but 
declared there was no danger. 

“You will still keep your promise of signing 
away no more money without consulting me ?” 

Tmplicitly.” 

“Then good-bye till Thursday.” 

Saxon sprang down the stairs whistling a 
Shrill Swiss air, and was gone in amoment. Mr. 
Trefalden’s face, as he listened, grew dark, and 
hard, and cold, as if it were changing into granite. 

* Fool!” he muttered, fiercely. “ As eager to 
ruin himself as are others toruin him! I should 
be mad to hold back now. I have waited, and 
watched, and let him go his own way long 
enough; but my turn has come at last.” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said Mr. Keckwitch, 
putting his head suddenly in at the door, “ Mr. 
Behrens called about ten minutes ago, and said 
he’d come again at two.” 

“Very well,” replied the lawyer, wearily. 
* Bring me Mr. Behrens’s deed box.” 

He sat for a long time with the box unopened 
before him, and his head resting on his hands. 


I think we left it on the 


CHAPTER XXIII. A THOROUGHLY RESPECTABLE 





MAN, 
Tue man who has a purpose to achieve, or a | 
secret to hide, should never make an enemy. 


li is his obvious poucy to shun that aisaster as 


sedulously as an expectant bridegroom shuns 
the conseription, a débutante the s ull-pox, or | 
a railway «director tl : horrors of an 
excursion trai But the w t cannot always 
be wise; and the wariest are apt now and t 

to omit some itt! pre tron whereby the d 
catastruy ary tw they ha _ long 
been bu er up their cde ' t? ch 
avert fer | Thetis, © , rt 
Achille the sevenlold mver, forgot the heel by 


which she held him, and left it vulnerable for the 
fatal arrow. Imperial Cesar put aside for future 
reading the paper that would have saved him 
from assassination. Henri Quatre—he of the 
valiant heart, to whom nothing seemed impossible 
—neglected alike his own presentiments, and 
the prayers of those who loved him, when he 
went forth to his doom in the Rue de la 
Ferronnitre. These things are common. We 
read of them in the records of almost every 
famous crime, or sudden catastrophe. The 
“complete steel” has some weak point of 
junction which the foeman’s blade finds out; 
the conspirator drops a paper, and the plot 
which was to subvert a dynasty recoils on the 
heads of the plotters; the cleverest alibi breaks 
down in some minute particular, which no one 
had the wit to foresee. <A little more prudence 
was alone needed to ensure quite opposite 
results—a little better closing of the rivets of 
the gorget, or the seams of the pocket, or the 
incidents of the story; but the precaution that 
would have made all safe, was precisely that 
precaution which happened to be neglected. 
William Trefalden had both a purpose’ to 
achieve, and a secret to hide, and he was not in- 
sensible to the inconveniences that might arise 
from the ill will of his fellow-men; but he had 
made two enemies, and those two enemies were 
the two greatest errors of his life. He had never 
attempted to be what is called “a popular man.” 
He had none of that apparent frankness and 
buoyancy of manner necessary to the part; but 
he especially desired to be well spoken of. 
He was well spoken of, and had acquired 
that sort of reputation which is, above all 
others, the most valuable to a professional man 
—a reputation for sagacity, and pro: 
and prosperity, be it remembered, is tl cai 
of merit. But, having achieved so mucli, and 
being on the high road to certain other achieve- 
ments, the nature of which were as yet known 
only to himself, he ought to have abstained at 
any cost from awaking the enmity of two such 
men as Abel Keckwitch and Laurence Great- 
orex. It would have been better for him if 
he had denied himself the satisfaction of 
punishing his head clerk that memorabl 
evening in March, and been content only to 
dodge him in the shade of the doorway. I! 
would have been better if, knowing himself to 
be the destined Jason, he had even suffered 
Laurence Greatorex to carry off that noble slice 


from the Golden Fleece, which was represented 


by Saxon’s first cheque. But he had followed 
neither of these prudent courses. He despised 
the clerk ; he was irritated against the banker; 


and he never even asked himself how they were 
dispose d towards him in return T cy bot 
hated him: but had be known this, it i - 
bable that he would have been cu differ 
Lact Not to know it—not even to hare 
riven th urht, one way or tie ther— 5 
a great oversight; and that oversight was . 


- 
we bole im Wiliam Trefalden’s armour. 
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-Mr. Abel Keckwitch was a very respectable 
man. He lodged in the house of a gaunt widow, 
who lived in a small back street at Pentonville ; 
and his windows commanded a thriving church- 
yard. He paid his rent with scrupulous regu- 
larity; he went to church every Sunday morn- 
ing; he took in the Weekly Observer; he kept 
acat; and he played the violoncello. He had 
done all these things for the last thirty years, 
and he did them advisedly; for Mr. Keckwiteh 
was of a methodical temperament, and loved to 
carry on the unprofessional half of his existence 
in a groove of the strictest routine. Having 
started in ‘life with the determination of being 
eminently respectable, he had modelled himself 
after his own matter-of-fact ideal, and cut his 
tastes according to his judgment. His cat and 
his violoncello were cases in point. He would 
have preferred a dog; but he made choice of the 
cat, because puss looked more domestic, and 
reflected the quiet habits of her master. In like 
manner Mr. Keckwitch entertained a secret 
leaning towards the concertina; but he yielded 
this point in favour of the superior respectability 
of the violoncello. And it cannot be denied that 
Mr. Keckwitch was right. A more respectable 
possession than a violoncello for a single man, 
can hardly be conceived. It is the very‘antithesis 
to all that is light and frivolous. It leads to no 
conviviality. It neither inclines its owner to 
quadrille parties, like the cornet-i-piston, nor 
to cold gin-and-water, like the flute ; and it lends 
itself to amateur psalmody after a manner un- 
equalled in dreariness by any other instrument. 
It was Mr. Keckwitch’s custom to practise for an 
hour every evening after tea; and in the summer 
he did it with the windows open, which afflicted 
the neighbourhood with a universal melancholy. 
At these times his landlady would shed tears for 
her departed husband, and declare that “it was 
beautiful, and she felt all {the better for it ;” and 
the photographer next door, who was a low- 
spirited young man and read Byron, would shut 
himself up in his dark room, and indulge in 
thoughts of suicide. 

Such was the placid and irreproachable tenor 
of Mr. Abel Keckwitch’s home life. It suited 
his temperament, and it gratified his ambition. 
He knew that he inspired the lodging-house 
bosom with confidcuee, and the parochial autho- 
rities with esteem. The pew-opener curtseyed 
to him, and the churchwardens nodded to him 
affably in the street. In short, Pentonville re- 


extraordinary on Sundays,” Mr. Keckwitch dined 
on that day at his landlady’s table, and stipulated 
for pudding. At two, he resumed his seat at the 
office desk ; and, when there was no particular 
pressure of work, went home to his cat and his 
violoncello at half-past six. At certain seasons, 


however, Mr. Keckwitch and his fellow-clerks . 


were almost habitually detained for an hour, or 
an hour and a half overtime, and thereby grew 
the richer; for William Trefalden was a pros- 
perous man, and paid his labourers fairly. 

So sober, so steady, so plodding was the head 
clerk’s daily round of occupation. He fattened 
upon it, and grew asthmatic as the years went 
by. No one would have dreamed, to look into 
his dull eyes and stolid face, that he could be 
other than the veriest machine that ever drove a 
quill; but he was nothing of the kind. He was 
an invaluable clerk; and William Trefalden 
knew his worth precisely. His head was as clear 
as his voice was husky; his memory was pro- 
digious ; and for all merely technical purposes, 
he was as good a lawyer as Trefalden himself. 
He entertained certain views, however, with 
regard to his own field of action, which by no 
means accorded with those of his employer. He 
liked to know everything ; and he conceived that 
it was his right, as Mr. Trefalden’s head clerk, 
to establish a general supervision of the whole 
of that gentleman’s professional and private 
affairs. He also deemed it to be in some sort 
his duty to find out that which was withheld from 
him, and regarded every reservation as a per- 
sonal affront. That Mr. Trefalden should keep 
certain papers for his own reading; should 
answer certain letters with his own hand; and 
should sometimes remain in his private room for 
long hours after he and the others were dis- 
missed, preparing unknown documents, and even 
holding conferences with strangers upon sub- 
jects that never filtered through to the outer 
office, were offences which it was not in Mr. 
Keckwitch’s nature to forgive. Nor were these 
all the wrongs of which he had to complain. It 
was William Trefalden’s pleasure to keep his 
private life and his private affairs strictly to him- 
self. No man knew whether he was married or 
single. No man knew how or where he lived. 
His practice was large and increasing, and the 
proceeds thereof were highly lucrative. Mr, 
Keckwitch had calculated them many a time, and 
could give a shrewd guess at the amount of his 
master’s annual income. But what did he do 





garded him as a thoroughly respectable man. 
Scarecly less method ul was the other—the 

professional —half of this respectable man’s 

id hung his 
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with this money? How did he invest it? Did 
he invest it at all? Was it lent out at usurious 
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the heart of William Trefalden’s secret; here was 
the one thing which Abel Keckwitch’s whole 
soul was bent on discovering. 

Possessed by that innate curiosity which acted 
as the leaven to his phlegmatic temperament, the 
head clerk had for years pondered over this 
mystery; lain in wait for it; scented round it 
from all sides ; and, in a certain dogged way, re- 
sented it. But since that evening of the second 
of March, he had fixed upon it with a vindictive 
tenacity as deadly as the coil of the boa. He 
saw, or believed he saw, in this thing, a weapon 
wherewith to chastise the man who had dared to 
find him out, and call him spy; and upon this 
one object he concentrated the whole force of his 
sluggish but powerful will. For Abel Keck- 
witch was a hater after Byron’s own heart, and 
loved to nurse his wrath, and brood over it, and 
keep it warm. He never passed that doorway 
in Chancery-lane without rehearsing the whole 
scene in hismind. He remembered every insult- 
ing word that William Trefalden had hurled at 
him in those three or four moments. He still 
felt the iron blow, the breathless shock, the burn- 
ing sense of rage and humiliation. These things 
rankled day by day in the respectable bosom of 
Abel Keckwitch, and were each day further and 
further from being forgiven and forgotten. 

The secret, however, remained as dark as ever. 
He had fancied once or twice of late that he was 
on the verge of some discovery ; but he had each 
time found himself misled by his suspicions, and 
as far off as ever from the goal. 

Hope deferred, and wrath long cherished, 
began at length to tell upon Mr. Keckwitch’s 
health and spirits. He became morose and ab- 
stracted. He gave up practising the violoncello. 
He lost his appetite for the diurnal meats of 
High Holborn, and his relish for the leaders that 
he was wont to devour with his cheese ; and he 
forgot to take notice of his cat. His landlady 
and his fellow-clerks saw and marvelled at the 
change; and the soul of the one-eyed waiter 
who received Mr. Keckwitch’s daily obolus, was 
perplexed with him ; but none dared to question 
him. They observed him from afar off, as the 
Greeks looked upon Achilles sitting sullenly 
beside his ships, and canvassed his mood “ with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness.” 

This went on for weeks; and then, all at once, 
| the tide turned, and Mr. Keckwitch became him- 
self again. A bright idea had occurred to him, 
by the light of which he distinctly saw the path 
to success opening out before him. He only won- 
dered that he had not thought of it sooner. 


CHAPTER XXIV. AT THE WATERLOO-BRIDGE 
STATION. 

Saxon TREFALDEN was in buoyant spirits that 
m as he wandered to and fro among the 
intricate platforms of the Waterloo-bridge sta- 
tion, and watched the coming and going of tlie 
trains. He had plenty of time; for he was a 
very inexperienced traveller, and, in his anxiety 
to be punctual, had come half an hour too soon. 





But his mind was full of pleasant thoughts, and 
he enjoyed the life and bustle of the place with 
as much zest as if the whole scene were a comedy 
played for his amusement. 

He was very happy. He thought, as he went 
strolling up and down, that he had scarcely ever 
felt so happy in his life. 

In the first place, he had that day received a 
letter from Pastor Martin—a long, loving, pious 
letter, filled with sweet home news, and bene- 
volent projects about good things to be done in 
the valley of Domleschg. The remittance which 
he had despatched the very day after he drew 
his first cheque, had been distributed among the 
poor of the neighbouring parishes: the organ 
that he had sent out a fortnight since had 
arrived, and the workmen were busy with it 
daily: the farm-buildings at Rotzberg were 
heing repaired, and the three meadows down by 
the river-side, that had been so long for sale, 
were now bought in Saxon’s name, and added to 
the little demesne. The pigeons, too, had a 
new pigeon-house; and the spotted cow had 
calved; and the thrushes that built last year in 
the great laurel down at the end of the garden, 
had again made their nest in the branches of the 
same tree. These were trifles; but to Saxon, 
who loved his far-away home, his native valley, 
and all the surroundings of his boyhood with 
the passionate enthusiasm of a mountaineer, 
they were trifles infinitely precious and delight- 
ful. And besides all this, the letter ended with 
a tender blessing that had rested upon his heart 
ever since he read it, and seemed to hallow all 
the sunshine of the April day. 

Then, in the second ‘place, he had that morn- 
ing enjoyed the supreme luxury of doing good. 
William Trefalden had, it is true, affirmed that 
the hours of Greatorex and Greatorex were 
numbered, and that Saxon’s fifty-nine thousands 
could only interpose a brief delay between the 
bankers and their ruin; but Laurence Greatorex, 
with the crisp’bank-notes in his hand, had as- 
sured him that this sum, by renewing their credit 
and tiding them over the present emergency, 
was certain salvation to the firm. Taking it on 
the whole, this matter of the cheque had been 
sufficiently disagreeable. It had shown the 
banker’s disposition from an unfavourable point 
of view, and to withdraw from even a part of 
his rash promise had been a source of humilia- 
tion to Saxon. Perhaps, too, the young man 
could not help liking his friend somewhat less 
than before; and this is at all times a painful 
feeling. Himself one of nature’s own gentle- 
men, he shrunk instinctively from all that was 
coarse and mercenary; and he could not shut 
his eyes to the fact that Greatorex had shown 
himself to be both. However, it had ended 
pleasantly. Saxon had saved his friend, and the 
banker had not only overwhelmed him with pro- 
fessions of gratitude, but given him a proper 
acknowledgment for the money, so that William 
Trefalden’s promissory note (which Saxon knew 





he should never have produced, though he had 
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lost every penny by the omission) was happily 
not needed after all. 

And in the third place, he was going into the 
country for a week or ten days. That was the 
last and best of all! After six weeks of feverish 
London life—six long, dazzling, breathless, won- 
derful weeks—he felt his heart leap at the 
thought of the free, fresh air, and open sky. He 
longed to be up and out again at grey dawn, 
with a gun on his shoulder and a dog at his 
heels. He longed to feel the turf under his 
feet ; and, above all, to practise the art of horse- 
manship in some more favourable locality than 
the yard of the riding-school, or the crowded 
manége of Rotten Row. To this end, he hada 
couple of thorough-breds and a groom with him, 
and had just seen the animals safely disposed 
of in a horse-box, ready to join the train as soon 
as it was backed into the station. 

So Saxon was in great spirits, and went round 
and about, looking at the book-stalls and the 
hurrying passengers, and thinking what a charm- 
ing thing it was to have youth, riches, friends, 
and all the world of books and art before one! 
There were, in truth, a great many half-formed 
projects floating about his brain just now— 
vague pictures of a yachting tour in the Medi- 
terranean; visions of Rome, and Naples, and 
the isles of Greece; glimpses of the Nile, and 
the Pyramids, and even of the white domes of 
Jerusalem. For some of these schemes Lord 
Castletowers was answerable, but, let the fore- 
ground be what it might, the familiar snow-peaks 
of the Rheetian Alps closed in the distance of 
every wondrous landscape that Saxon’s vivid 
imagination bodied forth. He had no thought 
of wandering into Italy without first revisiting 
the valley of Domleschg; and still less did he 
ever dream of making his permanent home away 
from that still, primitive, untrodden place. But 
he had projects about that also, and meant some 
day to build a beautiful commodious chateau 
(not so large, but much more beautiful than 
Count Planta’s), and to rebuild the church, and 
throw a new bridge over the Rhine, erect model 
cottages, and make every one happy around him, 

“Well, what is it?” said an authoritative 
voice. “ Anything the matter ?” 

Saxon was looking at the red and gold backs 
of a long row of Traveller’s Guides on a book- 
stand close by, and the voice broke in abruptly 
on the pleasant reverie which their titles had 
suggested. He turned, aad saw a lady, a rail- 
way guard, and a burly-looking official with a 
pen behind his ear, standing at the door of an 
empty second-class carriage of the up-train which 
had discharged its freight of passengers three or 
four minutes ago. 

The guard touched his cap. 

* Lady’s lost her ticket, sir,” he replied, with 
a knowing twinkle of the eye. 

“T know I had it when the train stopped at 
Weybridge,” said the lady. “I took it out from 
my purse, because I thought the guard was 
going to ask to see it.” 





Her voice trembled a little as she said this, 
stooping forward into the carriage all the while, 
in search of the missing ticket. 

The burly official drew his hand across his 
mouth, and coughed doubtfully. “Where did 
you take it from, miss?” he asked. 

“From Sedgebrook station.” 

The name came familiarly to Saxon’s ear; for 
it happened that Sedgebrook was precisely the 
point to which Lord Castletowers had directed 
him to take his own ticket. 

“Humph! Well, Salter, I suppose you’ve 
searched the carriage thoroughly ?” 

“ Quite thoroughly, sir,” replied the guard. 

The official went through the form of peering 
into it himself. 

“Shall I have to pay the fare a second time ?” 
asked the lady, nervously. 

“You'll have to pay it from Exeter—the point 
where the train started from.” 

“From Exeter? But I only came from 
Sedgebrook !” 

“Can’t help that, miss. Those are our regula- 
tions. Any passenger, unable to produce his 
ticket on alighting, must pay his full fare from 
the point of departure. This train comes from 
Exeter, and from Exeter you must pay. There 
hangs our table of by-laws.”’ 

Her face was turned towards Saxon now, as 
she stood by the carriage door, looking from the 
one man to the other. Itwasavery young face, 
quite childlike in its appealing timidity, and as 
pale as a lily. 

“ Thank you,” she said, hurriedly, “ How much 
will it be?” 

*One pound five.” 

The pale face became scarlet, and the childlike 
eyes filled with sudden tears. 

“Oh dear!” she said, tremulously, “ what 
shall Ido? LThavenot so much money as that!” 

Saxon had seen that she was poorly dressed, 
and knew, as well as if he had looked into it, 
that her slender purse could ill spare even the 
paltry three shillings and sixpence from Sedge- 
brook to London. His hand had been in his 
waistcoat-pocket half a dozen times already, and 
was only withdrawn empty because he felt that 
it would be a simple impertinence to interpose. 
But now he could bear it no longer. 

“ May I be permitted, madam,” he said, bow- 
ing to the young girl as profoundly as if she were 
a princess of the blood royal, “to arrange this 
matter for you ?” 

And he slipped her fare into the guard’s hand. 

The blush deepened painfully upon her cheek. 

“ J—I thank you, sir,” she faltered. “ Ithank 
you very much, Will you be good enough to 
give me your card, that I may know where to 
send the money ?” 

Saxon felt in his pockets, looked in his purse, 
and found that he had not the vestige of a card 
about him. At this moment a bell rang on the 
opposite platform, and a porter whom he had 
entrusted with his railway-rug and the task of 
securing him a seat, came running breathlessly up. 
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“Train’s just a going, sir,” said he. “ You’ve 
not a minute to lose.” 
So Saxon bowed again, stammered something 
about being “very sorry,” and vanished. 
Just as he had taken his seat, however, and 
the train had begun to move, the guard appeared 
at the window, tossed in a card, said something 
which was lost in the shrill shriek of the driver’s 
whistle, and dropped out of sight. 
Saxon picked up the card, which was rather 
small for a lady’s use, and read: 





Miss Riviere, 
Photographic Colourist, 
6, Brudenell Terrace, Camberwell. 


“ Poor little thing !” he said to himself, with a 
pitying smile, “ does she suppose that I will send 
to her for the trumpery money !” 

Then he was about to throw the card out of the 
window ; but checked himself, looked at it again, 
and put it in his waistcoat-pocket instead. 

** She was very pretty,” he thought; “and her 
voice was very sweet. How glad I am that I had 
no card about me !” 








IS HEAT MOTION? 

Proressor TyNnDALL has produced a book of 
science, Heat considered as a Mode of Motion, 
which has been pronounced more entertaining 
thana novel; being, to most other books of its 
class, what a dramatic judicial trial is toa printed 
romance ; what a self-experienced adventure is to 
a tale that is told. It is like penetrating into an 
unknown country, in comparison with driving 
along a hackneyed highway. ‘The reader, like 
the traveller, is conscious of the presence of an 
Alpine region partially hidden by a curtain of 
mist. But, through the influence of the en- 
chanter’s wand and under the beaming rays of 
his genius, the cloudy veil gradually rises, dis- 
playing to us whole chains of facts, mountains 
of truth, long perspectives of consequences, and 
an expanse of horizon which is nearly boundless. 
We peruse the exposition slowly, just as we 
leisurely sip good wine, careful not to drink it 
in too quickly. We dally with his statements 
and linger over his argument, lest the pleasure 
they give us should be too fugitive. 

“What,” it may perhaps be asked, “can 
there be so very taking in the subject of heat ?” 

There is this: that you cannot consider heat 
without glancing at the whole of the forces of 
nature, and becoming acquainted with the 
latest efforts of modern thought. A new philo- 
sophy has recently arisen respecting the general 
oe x the universe; and this philosophy 
Pro Tyndall has endeavoured to bring 
within the reach of persons of ordinary intelli- 
gence and culture. Heat is one of those ener, 
gies, and the connexion of this agent with the 


Tn the last volume of Household Words* a 
sketch is given of this new philosophy, as set 
forth in two admirable treatises, “The Correla- 
tion of Physical Forces,” by Mr. Grove, and 
“The Monogenesis of Physical Forces,” by Mr. 
Smee; the sum of the whole being that the 
various affections of matter which constitute 
the main objects of experimental physics, viz. 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemical 
affinity, and motion, are all correlative, or have 
reciprocal dependence ; that either may produce 
or be convertible into any of the others. Thus, 
heat may mediately or immediately produce 
electricity, electricity may produce heat ; and 
so of the rest. In scientific manuals, only 
scanty reference has, as yet, been made to the 
modern philosophy of heat; and thus, the 
public ai Hy regarding it remains below 
the attainable level. More than three years 
agot we attempted to popularise the newest 
speculations as to what fire is, and what it is not. 

That heat is motion is Mr. Tyndall’s thesis. 
The achievements of heat through the steam- 
engine, he says, forced the question upon 
thinking minds, “‘ What is this agent, by means 
of which we can supersede the force of winds 
and rivers, of horses and men? Heat can pro- 
duce mechanical force, and mechanical force can 
produce heat ; some common quality must there- 
fore unite this agent and the ordinary forms of 
mechanical power.” This relationship once es- 
tablished, the generalising intellect could pass 
at once to the other energies of the universe. 
It now perceives the principle which unites 
them all; and ¢ha¢ is the new philosophy which 
sweeps before it the cruder notions of bygone 
times. Caloric, the old-fashioned fluid of heat, 
is abolished for evermore. 

The instances giver of the connexion between 
heat and motion, are many of them absolutely 
startling, Heat is developed in a muscle when 
it contracts, as was proved by MM. Becquerel 
and Breschet, by means of a modification of the 
thermo-electric pile. MM. Billroth and Fick 
have found that, in the case of persons who die 
from tetanus or locked-jaw, the temperature of 
the muscles, in consequence of the convulsive 
strain, is sometimes nearly eleven degrees 
Fahrenheit in excess of the normal tempera- 
ture. M. Helmholtz has found that the muscles 
of dead frogs in contracting produce heat. 
Arterial blood, we know, is charged with oxygen ; 
when this blood passes through a muscle at rest, 
in an ordinary uncontracted state, it is changed 
into venous blood, ‘which still retains about 
seven and a half per cent of oxygen. But Pro- 
fessor Ludwig of Vienna and his pupils have 
proved that if the arterial blood pass through a 
contracted muscle—a muscle at work—it is 
almost wholly deprived of its oxygen, the 
quantity remaining amounting, in some cases, 
to only one and three-tenths per cent. As a 
result of the increased warmth and augmented 
combustion within the muscles when in a state 





* See Physical Force, p. 354. 





rest is such, that if we master it perfectly, we 
master all, 


f All the Year Round, vol. vi.,, p. 393. 
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of activity, we have an increased amount of 
carbonic acid expired from the lungs. Dr. 
Edward Smith, has shown that the quantity of 
this gas expired during periods of great exertion, 
and consequently of great bodily heat, may be 
five times that epirel in a state of repose. 

In his lectures, Professor Tyndall illustrated 
his subject by a series of experiments which must 
have been most striking to witness, but whieh still 
retain their force and interest when read, He was 
anxious that his audience should see, with their 
own eyes, the facts on which his philosophy is 
based; and for this purpose an ordinary ther- 
mometer was useless. He therefore resorted to 
a delicate little instrument which is called a 
thermo-electric pile. The heat which this instru- 
ment receives generates an electric current. Such 
a current has the power of deflecting a freely-sus- 
pended magnetic needle, to which it flows on 
rallel. Within view of the audience was such a 
needle, suspended by a fibre of unspun silk, and 

rotected by a glass shade from any disturbance 
by currents of air. To one end of the needle was 
fixed a piece of red, and to the other a piece of 
blue paper. All could see those pieces of paper ; 
and when the needle moved, its motion was clearly 
visible to the most distant person in the room. 

The needle being quite at rest, the instrument 
was tested by the lecturer’s breathing for an 
instant against the naked face of the pile—a 
single puff of breath was sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Instantly, the needle started off, passing 
throug an arc of ninety degrees, or a quarter of 
a circle. It would have gone further, had not 
its swing been limited by a thin plate of mica 
fixed, edgewise, at ninety degrees. Attention 
was called to the direction of the deflection : the 
red end of the needle moved from the lecturer 
towards the audience, as if it disliked him, and 
had been inspired by a sudden affection for them. 
This action of the needle was produced by the 
small amount of warmth communicated by his 
breath to the face of the pile ; no ordinary ther- 
mometer could give so large and prompt an indi- 
cation. 

Allowing the heat to waste itself (which it 
did in a very short time), they noticed that, as 
the pile cooled, the needle returned to its first 
position. To show the effect of cold on the face 
of the pile, he cooled a plate of metal by placin 
it on ice. He then wiped the chilled metal, an 
with it touched the face of the pile. The result 
was, that a moment’s contact sufficed to produce 
a prompt and energetic deflection of the needle, 
but in a direction opposite to the former move- 
ment. When the pile was warmed, the red end 
of the needle moved from him towards them ; its 
likings were now reversed, and the red end 
moved from them towards him. The important 
point to establish was, that from the direction 
in which the needle moves we can, with certainty, 
infer whether cold or heat has been communi- 
cated to the pile; and the’energy and prompti- 
tude with which the needle moves, give us some 
idea of the comparative quantity of heat or cold 
imparted to it in different cases. 

And now for an experiment or two, to con- 








nect heat with the more familiar forms of force. 
The lecturer had placed in the next room some 
pieces of wood, which his assistant now hands 
to him. The temperature of that room being 
lower than the temperature of the lecture-room, 
the wood is consequently slightly colder than 
the face of the pile. To prove it, the piece of 
wood is placed against the face of the pile. The 
red end of the needle moves frofn them to him, 
thus showing that the contact has chilled the 
pile. He now carefully rubs the face of the pile 
along the surface of the wood—carefully, because 
the pile is a brittle instrument, and rough usage 
would destroy it. Mark what occurs. The 
prompt and energetic motion of the needle 
towards the audience declares that the face of 
the pile has been heated by this extremely small 
amount of friction. 

Experiments illustrating the development of 
heat by mechanical means should be to students 
in natural philosophy what a boy’s school exer- 
cises are to him, In order to fix them in our 
minds, and obtain due mastery over them, we 
must repeat and vary them in many ways. The 
lecturer, therefore, takes in his fingers a flat 
piece of brass attached to a cork, preservin 
the brass from all contact with his warm hand. 
He places the brass in contact with the face of 
his pile; the needle moves, showing that the 
metal is cold. He now rubs the brass on the 
surface of a cold piece of wood, and lays it once 
more against the pile. It is so hot, that if 
allowed to remain in contact with the instru- 
ment, the current generated would dash the 
needle violently against its stops, and probably 
derange its magnetism. Indeed, when a boy at 
school, he had often blistered his hand by a 
brass button which he had rubbed energetically 
against a form. 

Here is a razor, cooled by contact with ice; 
and here is a hone, without oil, along which he 
rubs the cool razor, as if to sharpen it. He 
now places the razor against tle face of the 
pile; and the steel, which a minute was 
cold, is now proved to be hot. Similarly, he 
takes a knife and knife-board, which are both 
cold, and rubs the knife along the board. The 
knife, placed against the pile, declares itself 
hot. He passes a cold saw through a cold 
piece of wood, and places, im the first instance, 
the surface of the wood against which the saw 
has rubbed, in contact with the pile. The 
needle instantly moves in a direction which 
shows the to be heated. He allows the 
needle to return to zero, and then applies the 
saw to the pile. It isalso hot. These are the 
simplest and most common-place examples of 
the generation of heat by friction; and for this 
reason they were chosen. Mean as they appear, 
they are illustrations of a principle which deter- 
mines the polity of the whole material universe. 

To illustrate the development of heat by 
compression, a piece of deal wood is taken, 
cooled below the temperature of the room, and 
giving, when placed in contact with the pile, 
the deflection which indicates cold. The wood 
is placed between the plates of a small hydraulic 
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press, and squeezed forcibly. Although the 
plates of the press are also cooler than the air 
of the room, after compression the wood, 
brought in contact with the pile, declares that 
heat has been developed by the act of com- 
pression. Precisely the same thing octurs 
when a block of lead is put between the plates 
of the press, and squeezed to flatness. 

And now for the effect of percussion. A cold 
lead bullet, placed upon a cold anvil, is struck 
with acold sledge-hammer. The sledge descends 
with a certain mechanical force, and its motion 
is suddenly destroyed by the bullet and anvil; 
apparently, the force of the sledge is lost. But 
on examining the lead, we find it is heated; 
and we shall by-and-by learn that if we could 
gather tip all the heat generated by the shock 
of the sledge, and apply it without lies mecha- 
nically, we should be able, by means of it, to lift 
the hammer to the height from which it fell. 

Another experiment leads to a like conclu- 
sion. Cold mercury is put into one of two 

lasses, which are thickly swathed round with 

ting, to prevent the warmth of the lecturer’s 
hands from reaching the mercury. He pours 
the cold mercury from the one glass into the 
other, and back. It falls with a certain mecha- 
nical force ; its motion is destroyed, but heat is 
developed. The amount of heat generated by 
a single pouring out is extremely small—the 
exact amount might be easily determined—so 
the mercury is poured from glass to glass ten 
or fifteen times. Now mark the result when 
the pile is plunged into the liquid. The needle 
moves, ot its motion declares that the mer- 
cury, which at the beginning of the experiment 
was cooler, is now warmer than the pile. An 
effect is thus introduced into the lecture-room, 
which occurs at the base of every waterfall. 
There are many who have stood amidst the 
foam of Niagara. Had they, when there, 
dipped sufficiently sensitive thermometers into 
the water at the top and bottom of the cataract, 
they would have found the latter warmer than 
the former. The sailor’s tradition, also, is 
theoretically correct; the sea is rendered 
warmer by a storm, the mechanical dash of its 
billows being ultimately converted into heat. 

The co-relation of Friction with Heat may be 
illustrated thus:—All the force of our locomo- 
tives is derived from heat, and all of it eventually 
becomes heat. To maintain the proper speed, the 
friction of the train must be continually overcome, 
and the force spent in overcoming it is entirely 
converted into heat. An eminent writer, Dr. 
Mayer, has compared the process to one of distil- 

lation, The energy of heat passes from the fur- 
nace into the mechanical motion of the train ; and 
this reappears as heat in the wheels, axles, and 
rails. When a station is approached, say at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, a brake is applied, 
and smoke and sparks issue from the wheel on 
hich it presses. The train is brought to rest. 
How? Simply by converting the entire moving 
force which it possessed at the moment the 
brake was applied, into heat. 
Aristotle refers to the heating of arrows by 


the friction of the air. A rifle-bullet, in passing 
through the air, is also warmed by friction. The 
most probable theory of shooting stars is, that 
they are small planetary bodies revolving round 
the sun, which are caused to swerve from their 
orbits by the attraction of the earth, and are 
raised to ineandescence by friction against our 
atmosphere. Mr. Joule has shown that the 
atmospheric friction is competent to produce the 
effect. These bodies move at planetary rates. 
The reader may be reminded that, in round 
numbers, Mars travels along his orbit at fifteen 
miles per second; the Earth runs round hers at 
a ; while Venus does twenty-two, and 

lercury thirty miles per second. The velocity 
of the aérolites varies from eighteen to thirty-six 
miles a second. The friction engendered by 
this enormous speed is certainly competent to 
produce the effects ascribed to it. 

More than sixty-four years ago, Count Rum- 
ford executed a series of experiments on the 
generation of heat by friction. By means of an 
iron cylinder turned in a box by horse-labour, 
he actually caused water to boil in two hours 
and thirty minutes from the commencement 
of the work. His delight at the astonishment 
of the bystanders was great. “I fairly acknow- 
ledge,” he says, “that it afforded me a degree 
of childish pleasure, which, were I ambitious of 
the reputation of a grave philosopher, I ought 
most certainly to hide rather than discover.” 
Professor Tyndall, not having two hours ahd a 
half to devote to a single experiment, produced 
the same effect in ¢wo minutes and a half. 

The new philosophy accounts for the light 
and heat emitted by the sun, in a way which, a 
hundred years ago, would not have been ima- 
gined by the wildest dreamer. This hypothesis 
was propounded, in 1848, by Dr. Mayer, in his 
Essay on Celestial Dynamics, and is called the 
Meteoric Theory of the Sun. 

Take a cold iron hammer ; with it beat a cold 
anvil; and, with sufficient strength and per- 
severance, you can beat till both hammer. and 
anvil are hot. In like manner, the sun is an 
enormous anvil, and his heat is maintained by a 
succession of blows. The reader, to whom the 
idea is new, will naturally ask, “ But where and 
what are the hammers which give the blows ?” 
Before replying to the question, it will be well 
to state a few preliminaries. 

The heat emitted by the sun has been mea- 
sured by Sir John Herschel at the — of Good 
Hope, and by M. Pouillet in Paris. The agree- 
ment between the measurement is very remark- 
able, and the mean of the determination cannot 
be far from the truth. This assigns to the direct 
heat of a vertical sun, at the level of the sea, the 

ower of melting nearly half an inch of ice per 
our. The mode of measurement and the in- 
strument employed—called by M. Pouillet a 
heliometer—are clearly described by Mr. 
'yndall, The observations were made at diffe- 
rent hours of the day, and consequently through 
different thicknesses of the earth’s atmosphere ; 
augmenting from the minimum thickness at 








noon, up to the maximum at sixe.m. It was 
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found that the solar energy diminished, accord- 
ing to a certain law, as the thickness of the air 
crossed by the sunbeams increased; and from 
this law M. Pouillet was enabled to infer what 
the absorption would be if the rays were directed 
downwards to his instrument from the zenith. 
It is twenty-five per cent. 

Taking into account the whole terrestrial 
hemisphere turned towards the sun, the amount 
intercepted by the atmospheric envelope is four- 
tenths of the entire radiation in the direction of 
the earth. Thus, were the atmosphere removed, 
the illuminated hemisphere of the earth would 
receive nearly twice the amount of heat from 
the sun that now reaches it. The total amount 
of solar heat received by the earth in a year, if 
distributed uniformly over the earth’s surface, 
would be sufficient to liquefy a layer of ice one 
hundred feet thick, and covering the whole 
earth. It would also heat an ocean of fresh 
water sixty-six miles deep, from the temperature 
of melting ice to the temperature of ebullition. 

The heat emitted by the sun, if used to melt 
a stratum of ice applied to the sun’s surface, 
would liquefy the ice at the rate of two thou- 
sand four hundred feet per hour. It would 
boil, per hour, seven hundred thousand millions 
of cubic miles of ice-cold water. Expressed in 
another form, the heat given out by the sun, 
per hour, is equal to that which would be gene- 
rated by the combustion of a layer of solid coal ten 
feet thick, entirely surrounding the sun; hence, 
the heat emitted in a year is equal to that which 
would be produced by the combustion of a layer 
of coal seventeen miles in thickness. 

This, then, is the sun’s expenditure which 
has been going on for ages, without our being 
able, in historic times, to detect the loss. When 
the tolling of a bell is heard at a distance, the 
sound of each stroke soon sinks, the sonorous 
vibrations are quickly wasted, and renewed 
strokes are necessary to maintain the sound. 
Like the bell, “the sun rings in olden wise,” 
but how is its tone sustained? How is the 
perennial loss made good? We are apt to 
overlook the wonderfaf in the common. Pos- 
sibly to many of us—and even to some of the 
most. enlightened among us—the sun appears 
as a fire, differing from our terrestrial fires only 
in the magnitude and intensity of its combustion. 
But what is the burning matter which can thus 
maintain itself? All that we know of cosmical 
phenomena declares our brotherhood with the 
sun—aflirms that the same constituents enter 
into the composition of his mass as are already 
known to terrestrial chemistry. But no earthly 
substance with which we are acquainted—no 
substance which the fall of meteors has landed 
on the earth, would be at all competent to main- 
tain the sun’s combustion. The chemical energy 
of such substances would be too weak, and 
their dissipation too speedy. Were the sun a 
block of burning coal, and were it supplied with 
n sufficient for the observed emission, it 


oxy 
would be utterly consumed in five thousand 
years. On the other hand, to imagine it a body 


originally endowed with a store of heat—a hot 








globe now cooling—necessitates the ascription 
to it of qualities wholly different from those 
possessed by terrestrial matter. If we knew 
the specific heat of the sun, we could calculate 
its rate of cooling. Assuming the specific heat 
to be the same as that of water—the terrestrial 
substance which possesses the highest specific 
heat—at its present rate of emission, the entire 
mass of the sun would cool down fifteen thou- 
sand degrees of Fahrenheit in five thousand 
years. In short, if the sun be formed of matter 
like our own, some means must exist of restor- 
ing to it its wasted power. 

The facts are so extraordinary, that—as the 
professor well observes— the soberest hypothesis 
regarding them must appear wild. Now, how- 
ever bold it may appear at first sight, the 
meteoric theory of the sun deserves our careful 
consideration. Kepler’s celebrated statement 
that “there are more comets in the heavens 
than fish in the ocean,” implies that a small 

rtion only of the total number of comets be- 
onging to our system are seen from the earth. 
But besides comets, and planets, and moons, a 
numerous class of bodies belong to our system, 
which, from their smallness, might be regarded 
as cosmical atoms. Like the planets and the 
comets, these smaller asteroids obey the law of 
gravity, and revolve in elliptic orbits round the 
sun. It is they which, when they come within . 
the earth’s atmosphere, are fired by friction, and 
appear to us as meteors and falling stars. 

On a bright night, twenty minutes rarely pass 
at any part of the earth’s surface without the 
appearance of at least one meteor. Twice a 
year (on the 12th of August and the 14th of 
November) they appear in enormous numbers. 
During nine hours in Boston, when they were 
dunotibed as falling as thick as snow-flakes, two 
hundred and forty thousand meteors were ob- 
served. The number falling in a year might, 
perhaps, be estimated at hundreds or thou- 
sands of millions, and even these would consti- 
tute but a small portion of the total crowd of 
asteroids that circulate round the sun. From 
the phenomena of light and heat, and by direct 
observations on Encke’s comet, we learn that 
the universe is filled by a resisting medium 
(the ether), through the friction of which all 
the masses of our system are drawn gradually 
towards the sun. Aud though the larger planets 
show, in historic times, no diminution of their 
periods of revolution, it may be otherwise with 
the smaller bodies. In the time required for the 
mean distance of the earth to alter a single yard, a 
small astercid may have approached thousands 
of miles nearer to the sun. 

Following up these reflections, we should be 
led to the conclusion, that while an immeasur- 
able stream of ponderable meteoric matter moves 
unceasingly towards the sun, it must augment 
in density as it approaches its centre of conver- 
gence. And here the conjecture naturally 
rises, whether that vast nebulous mass, the 
zodiacal light, which embraces the sun, may not 
be a crowd of meteors. It is at least proved that 
this luminous phenomenon arises from matter 
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which circulates in obedience to planetary laws ; 
hence, the entire mass of the zodiacal light must 
be constantly approaching, and incessantly rain- 
ing its substance down upon the sun. 

It is easy (for those who know how) to cal- 
culate both the maximum and the minimum 
velocity imparted by the sun’s attraction to an 
asteroid circulating round him. The maximum 
is generated when the body approaches the sun 
from an infinite distance, or perpendicularly ; the 
entire pull of the sun being then exerted upon 
it. The minimum is that velocity which would 
barely enable the body to revolve round the sun 
close to his surface. The final velocity of the 
former, just before striking the sun, would be 
three hundred and. ninety miles a second; that 
of the latter, two :hundred and seventy-six miles 
a second. The asteroid, on striking the sun 
with the former velocity, would develop more 
than nine thousand times the heat generated 
by the combustion of an equal asteroid of solid 
coal; while the shock, in the latter case, would 
generate heat equal to that of the combustion 
of upwards of four thousand such asteroids. It 
matters not, therefore, whether the substances 
falling into the sun be combustible or not ; their 
being combustible would not add sensibly to the 
tremendous heat produced by their mechanical 
collision. 

These, then, are the hammers with which the 
sun is beaten, the projectiles with which he is 
pelted into a white heat. Here we have an 
agency competent to restore his lost energy, 
and to maintain a temperature at his surface 
which transcends all terrestrial combustion. In 
the fall of asteroids we find the means of pro- 
ducing the solar light and heat. It may be 
contended that this showering down of matter 
necessitates the growth of the sun ; it does so: 
byt the quantity necessary to maintain the ob- 
served calorific emission for four thousand years, 
would defeat the scrutiny of our best instru- 
ments. If the earth struck the sun, it would 
utterly vanish from perception; but the heat 
developed by its shock would cover the expen- 
diture of a century. 

Five years after the publication of Mayer’s 
essay, Mr. Waterston sketched, independently, 
a similar theory at the Hull meeting of the 
British Association. The transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh for 1854 contain 
a Memoir by Professor Thomson, in which that 


the sao wean are to furnish cates 
energy for our future sunlight, lie princi 

within the earth’s orbit, “eg that ane them 
there, as the zodiacal light, “an illuminated 
shower, or rather tornado, of stones.” Pro- 
fessor Thomson gives, amongst other curious 
calculations, the heat which would be deve- 
loped by each of the planets falling into the sun. 
Thus, if the planet Mercury were to strike the 
sun, the quantity of heat gencrated would cover 
the solar emission for nearly seven years ; while 
ihe shock of Jupiter would cover the expendi- 
ture of thirty-two thousand two hundred and 








for ninety-five porns while the total heat pro- 
duced by all the planets falling into the sun 
would cover the emission for forty-five thousand 
five hundred and eighty-nine years. 

Professor Tyndall modestly adds, that his 
summary conveys no adequate idea of the firm- 
ness and consistency with which Dr. Mayer has 
applied his principles. The professor does not 
predge himself to the theory, nor does he ask 

is audience or his readers to. accept it as de- 
monstrated ; still, it would be a great mistake 
to regard it as chimerical, It is a noble specu- 
lation: and, he assures us, the true theory, 
if this, or some form of it, be not the true one, 
will not appear less wild or less astounding. 

Whatever be the ultimate fate of the theory, 
it is a great thing to be able to state the con- 
ditions which certainly would produce a sun,— 
to be able to discern in the foree of gravity, 
acting upon dark matter, the source from which 
the starry heavens may have been derived. For, 
whether the sun be produced and his emission 
maintained by the collision of cosmical masses, 
or not, there cannot be a doubt as to the com- 
petence of the cause assigned to produce the 
effects ascribed to it. Solar light and solar heat 
lie latent in the force which pulls an apple to 
the ground, 





DUFFERS. 





Tue word “duffer” has now become incor- 
porated in the English language, and, like many 
other words that have had a similar origin, has 
acquired a peculiar force of signification, It is 
a word of much meaning, and well adapted for 
expressing broad and fa age contempt. Ori- 
ginally, Tien a duffer was a person who 
made old clothes “look as good as new” by 
scratching up a pile on its threadbare surface. 
It is possible that this branch of trade may have 
been pursued honestly enough. The clothes 
may have been sold for what they were, revived 
articles, in which case no reproach would attach 
to the name of the “duffer” who revived them. 
But we may well imagine—knowing the ten- 
dencies of trade — that the cloth so revived 
was frequently sold for what it was not. 
Then, when the gloss began to wear off, and 
the seams to show, after two days’ wear, the in 
itself honourable name of dufler would come to 
be pronounced with quite a different emphasis : 
with a strong hold of the “d,” a curl of the lip, 
and a lowering of the eyebrows, meaning alto- 
gether much more than could be conveyed by 
the most elaborate definition. 

I believe the word, in its present state of 
signification, came to us originally from the 
East—that is to say, from the haunts of the 
sailors in Wapping and Ratcliff Highway. The 
dishonest duffer would naturally commence prac- 
tice among the simple-minded, free-hearted tars. 
Jack’s alive to everything but the wiles of the 
land shark; but when he does detect him, his 





forty years. Our earth would furnish a supply 





honest indignation finds nppengiene and forcible 
expression. My theory is, that Jack first gave the 
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proper emphasis to the word duffer, and stamped 
it for currency in the vocabulary of contempt. 

_It is well that we have a good expressive 
name for the duffer’s art; it being now exten- 
sively practised in all the professions as well as 
in all the departments of trade and commerce. 
It is becoming so well recognised, that I expect 
in the course of a few years to find “‘ Duifers” 
figuring as a heading in the Post-Office Directory. 
We shall have political duffers, clerical duffers, 
legal duffers, medical duffers, literary duffers, 
artistic duffers; manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail duffers, all duly’classified and alphabeti- 
cally ged. 

I find that the word is sometimes wrongly 
employed to denote an incapable person, a person 
without ability or skill in the profession or busi- 
ness which he pursues. Now such a person is 
not necessarily a duffer. What you want to 
constitute the true duffer is pretension added to 
incapacity, with, underlying all, an ever-active 
motive of paltry dishonesty. Generally and 
broadly, the duffer is a person who, in trade, 
imitates your trade-mark, and says “it is the 
same concern ;” who, in the practice of medi- 
cine, assumes your name, with one “‘t” or one “|” 
more or less; who in literature parodies the 
title of your periodical, or brings out the second 
series of your adventures; who, in dramatic 
matters, follows up your Green Hills of the 
West, with the Green Hills of the East, with a 
converse of your water scene on dry land—who, 
in all cases, when he sees any one going with 
the wind of popularity, sails as close to him as 
—— to catch a capful of his favouring gale, 

n fact, duffers are parasites clambering upon 
the heads of success. 

Regarding them in the light of, say, eock- 
roaches, let us transfix a few of them with pins, 
and spin them : 

There is the tradesman duffer, who resorts to 
the “ untradesman-like practice” of writing up 
over his door some significant name in large, 
and his own insignificant name in little. Where 
pianofortes are to be pushed, we have “ Brown 
from COLLARD and COLLARDS’,” or “ Jones 
from ERARD’S,” or “ Robinson from CRAMER 
and BEALE’S ;” where drugs are ‘to be dis- 
pensed, it is, “Snooks from CORBYN’S ;” 
where pastry is hanging on hand, it is offered 
with the guarantee of “Smith from GUN- 
TER’S.” You will buy a piano with the name 
of one of the celebrated makers on it, and some 
day when you take off the key-board to see what 
is the matter with the works, you will discover 
the name of Brown modestly concealing itself 
under the lid—a small “Brown” with a small 
“trom” after it. Tackle this confessed duffer 
in the law courts, and ten to one if he will not get 
the better of you. He is a slippery eel that even 
the fingers of justice cannot hold. Duffers of this 
class not only imitate trade-marks, but they 
contrive to stamp their goods with the genuine 
trade-marks of manufacturers of repute. Who 


has not found the trade-marks of Allsopp and 





Allsopp, but the beer is not theirs. This is not 
at all astonishing, when we remember that a 
band of forgers contrived to get hold even of 
the note paper of the Bank of England. The 
great brewers have a number of agents to whom 
they entrust any quantity of their labels, and 
these agents are sometimes careless, and not 
always scrupulous. N.B. When you empty a 
bottle of genuine beer or wine, always run your 
penknife through ‘the labels. Labels are taken 
off and used again. I have found Rosderer’s 
champagne label upon a bottle of unmitigated 
geoucbatey. 

It is not uncommon, when a certain person 
acquires a reputation for, say, breakfast-bacon 
or sixteen-shilling trousers, for some duffer to 
hunt up a person of the same name, ‘take him 
into partnership, and set up in the same trade 
—in the same street, if possible, with the man 
who has made his name and his wares famous. 
This is hard upon Piggins, who has invested a 
large sum in advertising himself and his break- 
fast-bacon. Another Piggins comes and opens 
shop a few doors off, catches a good many of the 
genuine Piggins’s stray customers, takes advan- 
tage of his advertising, and puts him to further 
expense in that way by compelling him, in self- 
defence, to inform the public that he ‘has no‘eon- 
nexion with the other Piggins in the same street. 

There is no department of trade in which you 
do not find the duffer taking advantage of some 
well-earned reputation (not his own) to push’the 
sale of inferior goods, or, at any rate, to increase 
his gains by a false pretence. In certain’ trade 
circles the practice is recognised as quite legiti- 
mate : the code of morality only prescribing t 
the thieves shall be honourable among themselves 
while enjoying each other’s hospitality. I have 
heard of an eminent duffer, who, on duvotetng 
one of his guests cheating at cards, openly re- 
buked him with—“ I can’t allow this in my own 
drawing-room in the presence of my family ; no, 
my friend, outside, duff, but inside, square!” 
Wonderful are the triumphs of morality. There 
is no one so lost to the sense of what is right 
and just as not, at some moment, to be open to 
the dictates of honour. 

It is easier to forgive the commercial duffer, 
than even to excuse the “professional” one. 
Trade at the very best is little caleulated to 
soften the morals, and prevent them from ‘be- 
coming brutally sordid. It is the diligent pur- 
suit of the arts that (proverbially at least) tends 
in that direction. But spite of the proverb, we 
have as many “professional” duffers as commer- 
cial ones. 

There is the political duffer! He is a person 
who makes himself notorious by leading an agi- 
tation, or riding a hobby. He is the spokesman 
of a noisy cause, or the mover of an annual mo- 
tion. Yet, in many cases, he does not care a 
rush for the cause, and would be very much 
disappointed if his motion were carried ; . 
in that event, his occupation would be gone, IT 
have known agitators who have tacked them- 
selves on to a number of successive causes, 





Bass covering bottles of the vilest beer ever de- 
cocted? ‘The labels are the labels of Bass and 





many of them at variance with each other. 
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When atheism was the fashion, they were 
atheists; then, as the times changed, they were 
chartists, Puseyites, electro-biologists, spiritual- 
ists, Garibaldians, Fenians, and what not. Any- 
thing as an excuse to elevate themselves on 
a Windsor chair and hold forth. I shall 
write an essay some day upon the elevating 
power of a Windsor chair. Only let a man with 
sufficient impudence raise himself a few feet 
above his fellows, and he can bamboozle the 
groundlings how he will. 

The duffing publisher—the word is capable 
of being resolved into every part of speech, 
noun, adjective, verb, and adverb—the dufling 
publisher takes your play and turns it into 
a book with the same title—as the duffing 
dramatic author takes your book without your 
leave and turns it into a play;—when you 
become successful as an author, he hunts up any 
early scraps of yours that he may have a doubt- 
ful title to, and publishes them in volumes, 
taking advantage of some other publisher’s 
advertisements to direct attention to them. He 
follows up your Lady in Blue with his Lady in 
Green; brings out Sketches of the Playhouses 
as colourably the same concern as your Sketches 
of the Waliteiey—burvews from you, filches 
from you on every hand, feeling no compunction, 
thinking no shame if he can only escape the un- 
certain clutch of the law. If you have a new or 
striking idea of any kind, you may make sure 
that he will parody it. He has no original ideas 
of his own. Duffers never have. If you placard 
the walls with a mysterious advertisement that 
“Jones will appear shortly,” he will have his 
bill-stickers at work the next day with “ Smith 
is coming.” He makes a pretty shrewd guess 
that Jones will be popular, and so he puts up 
Smith to divide the constituency. Go to bis 
oe for Jones, and he will tell you that Smiti: 
is the party you require. He is not particular. 
He will publish a volume of sermons, or the 
Adventures of Hop Light Loo. 

There is the duffing author! What does he 
do? What does he xo¢ do? He does the work 
of the duffing publisher; and naturally enough 
he does it in a duffing way. Not only does he 
steal his plots from old novels that were never 
read— possibly because they were published 
before there were readers for them—but he 
steals his descriptions word for word. This 
elaborate pen and ink sketch of a gorgeously 
furnished Elizabethan mansion, situated in a 
romantic ravine, with uplands and downlands, 
and rocks, and forests, and waterfalls, and all 
that, is simply so much “copying out” in the 
ae ny age of the British Museum, done pro- 
bably by deputy. The blonde sister and the 
brunette sister, with their rich tresses, languish- 
ing eyes, and finely-chiselled features, are also 

useum tracings. 

There is on kind of duffing author who 
makes a good thing of it in these days. This is. 
the author who quotes Latin and Greek, and all 
sorts of languages living and dead, though he 
Baga understand a word of any of them, 
What matter if he make blunders? Only a 


very few can find him out, and the thousands 
who are as ignorant as he is, think him a very 
learned and clever fellow. It is this same 
author who abundantly interlards his composi- 
tion with what the “ burly old Dr. Johnson” 
said, what “the gentle Oliver” retorted, and 
what was remarked by the “ Witty Dean of 
St. Patrick’s.” He is aware, you see, that Dr. 
Johnson was old and burly, that Oliver (Gold- 
smith, you suppose, but not being learned, are 
not quite sure) was distinguished for gentleness, 
and that there was once a Dean of St. Patrick’s 
whose name is sufficiently indicated to the in- 
telligent reader by mentioning that he was 
eminently a wit. This author manages in the 
course of an article to quote so much from burly 
old Johnson, and the gentle Oliver, and the witty 
Dean, that he really appears to be a very enter- 
taining writer. He is fond of hanging on to 
the skirts of great personages. He edits Dante, 
criticises Shakespeare, and writes essays upon 
Rochefoucauld. He has his name on the same 
title page with theirs. “DUFFER’S Dante!” 
There you are—Duffer large and Dante small. 

It would be a waste of honest indignation to 
denounce the duffing practices of low attorneys, 
doctors, and medicine vendors, You do not 
expect principle or honesty in those quarters. 
There is more honour to be found in a thieves’ 
kitchen than among such as these. What we 
have to deplore is the fact that the low, ignoble 
modes of dealing practised by these outcasts, 
are largely adopted by the classes whi live 
within the pale of respectability. You see a 
hundred evidences of this every day in the 
streets. The dead walls are, to use a paradox, 
an ever-living testimony to the dodgery of the 
duffer. He is ready at all times to take a leaf 
out of your book, to copy your advertisement, 
to cover your announcements with his own, to 
imitate your distinctive device, to parody 
your idea, to assume your name. From the 
study of the dead walls you learn that there 
are as many duffers in the theatrical profession 
as in any other. Mr. Kemble Kean, the 
eminent tragedian, Mr. Harley Buckstone, the 
celebrated comic, Mademoiselle Clara Cerito, 
the world-famous danseuse, Mr. Grimaldi 
Jenkins, the inimitable clown, are familiar 
examples of this class of duffer. Introduce into 
your drama a snow-storm on the Alps, and 
the duffer will get 2 a snow-storm on the 
Apennines; blow up the Bastille, and he will 
burn down the Tower of London; pitch your 
heroine into a lake, and he will pitch his 
into the crater of Vesuvius. He has not even 
the ingenuity to reverse the process. When 
you snow, he snows ; when you burn, he burns ; 
when you pitch, he pitches. 

There is nothing so insignificant or so low 
that the duffer will not stoop to take advan- 
tage of it. Bring out a one-eyed man, or a one- 
armed man, or a one-legged man, and imme- 
diately the duffer will be scouring the town to 
find maimed persons to share in your notoriety. 


will call his Patyphemus. Call your one-armed 





Call your one-eyed man Folrphemns, and he 
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man Monsieur Dextre, and his will be Monsieur 
Sinistre; announce your one-legged man as 
Signor Hoppito, and his will be Blazing over 
the town as Signor Skippito. 

The duffer is the ote that follows success. 
When you walk in the sun of prosperity, he never 
leaves your heels. 





IDYLS OF THE HOLY LAND. 

A.tuouen the wave of civilisation tends 
always to the West, the tide of men’s thoughts 
and fancies turns ever back to the East ; and whe- 
ther it is Greece or Palestine, India or Cathay, in 
the “ morning land” has always lain our hopes, 
our poetry, our Olympus, and our Eden. Half 
historical half mythical traditions spring up 
round the roots of each faith professed by men ; 
and the mystic Meri which every creed owns 
as its central point, whatever the distinguishing 
name and varying locality, is sure to be the 
seed-bed of all the most glowing fables and 
sweetest poems belonging to the faith. The 
well where Jacob met Rachel and kissed her, is 
rendered holy in a graver sense, by the words 
which one we are taught to adore spoke to the 
Samaritan woman on its brink. 

The latest work on the Holy Land, by Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, takes us by this sentiment of 
realistic holiness, so to speak; and shows us 
the sacred places, not so much as they are at 
this day, nor with merely mystical enthusiasm 
concerning them in the past, but as they were 
in their human and actual conditions in the 
times when Ruth loved and Mary prayed, when 
David sinned and sorrowed, and JEsus wrought 
and suffered, His book is a collection of the 
idyls of the Holy Land—of idyls ever young 
and ever precious. 

Bethlehem—the City of David, the “ Place 
of Fruit,” according to the meaning of its 
ancient name Ephrath—means the “ House of 
Bread.” Here Rachel, the typical mother of 
Israel, died and was buried, and “Jacob set 
a pillar on her grave. The tale is so ancient 
that it carries you back to a time, when, as 
yet, the Hebrews were not, and Bethlehem 
was not. The green ridge of hill, with its 
avenues of oak, its gardens of and olives, 
was then in possession of the Canaanites, in 
whose idiom it was called Ephrath, the Place 
of Fruit. The Jebusites held the neighbouring 
rock of Zion; and sheikhs from beyond Jordan 
pitched their black tents around its springs, 
and lodged their cattle in its caves. Jacob, 
one of these sheikhs, a man who had been 
dwelling in the Hauran, the country of his 
uncle Laban, where he had been ing four- 
teen years for his two wives, Leah and Rachel, 
was journeying along this stony track from 
Bethel, he a his wives and their little ones, 
his man-servants and maid-servants, a great 
host, with a train of camels, a herd of ewes and 
rams, a flock of steers and milch kine, and mul- 





Rachel, his younger and more beloved wife, 
then great with child for the second time, 
fainted by the way. The death of Rachel, the 
dearly loved wife, and the birth of her son 
Benoni, lent an abiding poetry to Bethlehem; 
consecrating its soil to the royal line ; and her 
burial on the green ridge, in the shade of fig-trees 
and olives, making the spot holy for ever in the 
eyes of all her race.” This is the first idyl 
connected with Bethlehem, and if not as sacred 
in our eyes as in the eyes of the Jewish nation, 
it is at least as beautiful, while leading up to 
what we regard as the more perfect fulfilment 
of the divine drama enacted in Judwa. 

The second idyl is that of Ruth. Seasons of 
drought, by no means rare, bring uncounted 
miseries to the country round about Bethlehem. 
Standing on the borders of the desert, its springs 
are few, though their waters are pure and sweet. 
One year of drought will dry up the wells 
and wither the herbage from the roots; and 
four or five seasons of scanty rain suffice to 
create a famine. It was such atime of drought 
that sent Abraham from Bethel down into 
Egypt; that drove Isaac into the plains of 
Gerar; that made the ten sons of Jacob go 
ask for aid from the brother they had sold into 
bondage; and that now, in the days of the 
Judges, in the generation of Boaz, the son of 
Salmon, forced Elimelech, the Bethlehemite and 
a kinsman of Boaz, to seek for bread in the 
abounding fields of Moab, the mountains of 
which country he could see from his house-top. 
So, taking with him Naomi, his wife, and his 
two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, he passed out 
from Ephrath and through the wilderness to 
Moab, beyond the Dead Sea. And he dwelt 
there until he died. Mahlon and Chilion also 
died, after having taken to them as wives two 
women of the country, Orpah and Ruth; and 
tlen Naomi, having heard that the Lord had 
visited his people in giving them bread once 
more, arose with her daughters-in-law that she 
might return from the country of Moab. Orpah, 
the widow of Chilion, kissed her, wept, and 
went back to her old house; but Ruth, the 
widow of Mahlon, clave to her, and would not 
leave her, saying those sweet words which have 
passed into a very proverb of loving constancy 
enduring for all time; “ Intreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee : for 
whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I_ will gk thy people shall be my 

ople, and thy my God.” “And so,” says 
r. Dixon, “ in the early spring days, when even 
the desert hills are alive with the green of herbs 
and shrubs, the two women who were to renew 
the blood of Judah, and in whose posterity the 
whole earth was to be one day blessed, came up 
from Moab, through the ways of the wilderness, 
to a city which knew them not.” By the law of 
Moses, Ruth could have claimed that her hus- 
band’s next of kin should have taken her for his 
wife; but she would not claim this her right, 
toasting rather to herself and to God’s good 

or protection and support. When the 





titudes of goats. The sheikh was going i 
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the plain by the shepherd’s tower, to glean after 
the reapers of Boaz. The sequél is as familiar 
to us all as is the beginning: Ruth’s patience, 
her gentleness, her womanly submission, her 
sweetness, and her affection, and the old man’s 
tender love, lis patriarchal care of the fair young 
gleaner, his substitution of himself for the kins- 
man who would not obey the law of Moses, 
and then the birth of Obed, from whom came 
Jesse, and from Jesse David, and from David 
all that the world possesses of the divine in 
man—is it not a poem known by heart by us 


? 

It was in Bethlehem, too, by the Tomb of 
Rachel, that Saul went to prove if the kingship 
bestowed on him by Samuel was aeceptable to 
the Lord ; and it was on the wild uplands sweep- 
ing round the peaceful plain, that David, the 
youngest of the ten sons of Jesse, and the 
despised, led forth his flocks, and learned how to 
drive back to their lairs the wolf and the leopard, 
and the Arab robber more dangerous than the 
wild beast. He learned also how to sling 
stones, to some purpose—how to make lutes and 
harps—how to play on them when made—and, 
most of all, how to utter the thought of his own 
heart in such wise as should reach the hearts of 
all men, and be words of power to the end of 
time. He grew familiar with every cave and 
glen, with every spring and well between Mar 
Elias and Enged. Familiar with every aspect of 
nature, he learned the true poetry of nature; and, 
after he had been secretly anointed by Samuel, 
after he had been struck by Saul, and sent forth 
as an exile and a wanderer up to the day of 
the king’s death, all these things learnt when he 
was a poor despised herd-boy in his father’s 
house, became precious gifts to him, and helped 
him where nothing else could have done. “ Every 
stone about Bethlehem seems to whisper of his 
adventures and escapes,” and the cave of Adul- 
lam near the Mount of Paradise, and the passes 
of Engedi near the shores of the Dead Sea, 
were specially to be remembered by those who 
cared to recal his adventures. Atter his time 
the town of Bethlehem was as often called the 
City of David as by its former name ; and hence- 
forth the ideas of David and Bethlehem are in- 
separable. 

. Dixon’s next point is the House of Chim- 
ham, which he affirms to be the same as the 
house of Boaz and of Ruth. 

Five hundred years after, a “host of fugi- 
tives, soldiers and husbandmen, nobles and 
priests, with their flocks and herds, their 
servants and slaves, came hurrying along the 
road from Gibeon, chased by a phantom; men, 
women, ae either see be asses, or 
tramping along the stony paths; flying, the 
knew oa whither, from "the wrath of King 
Nebuchadnezzar. They marched by the site of 
Jerusalem, where the temple was then a ruin, 
and the palaces of Zion were dust. They crossed 
the ridge of Mar Elias, taking their farewell 
Gite of the sacred hill. But near the tomb of 

tachel and the house of Ruth they paused and 
pitched their tents, that they might take counsel 


for the last time together, and inquire of the 
Lord what they should do, and which way they 
should wend in that day of misery and despair. 
Among the flying princes was Het among 
the flymg prophets Jeremiah.” 

Then came the last and greatest idyl con- 
nected with Bethlehem: in the House ‘of Chim- 
ham-—now become the place of reception, the 
khan, or inn as we translate it in the Bible— 
Mary, the daughter of Joachim and Anna, gave 
birth to her child, and the world’s master. 
She came up with her people to be taxed. The 
khan was full of wayfarers, and there was no 
room for her and her husband in the guest 
chamber; but in the narrow cell where the asses 
were stalled, the hour of her anguish and her 
triumph came; and in Bethlehem, the House 
of Bread, where Rachel! died, and Ruth loved, 
where David suffered, sinned, and repented— 
im the House of Chimham, once the House of 
Boaz, and now a hospitable khan open to all 
comers—was born the man JEsvs, in the future 
to be accepted as the Messiah, the Sent to a 
lost world. 

Mr. Dixon has drawn a beautiful picture 
of the early life of “Marian” (not Mary), 
whom we style the Blessed Virgin, as her 
quiet days passed tenderly and purely among 
the flowers of Nazareth. “In her ways of life, 
she would act no otherwise than like the 
young Hebrew women of her time, and of all 
times. She would rise early in the day, and 
oing with her creel into the market-place, 
fil it with melons and fresh figs, with green 
cucumbers and grapes. At the third hour 
she would recite her shema, and at the ninth 
hour sing a psalm of David. In the evening 
she would go down with her pitcher to the 
well and fill it. On the Sabbath, after wash- 
ing hands, she would go up to the synagogue 
on the hill-top, where she would sit among the 
women behind the sereen, and hear the sheliach 
repeat the lesson set apart for that day. For 
the rest of her simple and homely life, like the 
women of her class in these Syrian villages at the 
present hour, she would boil her pottage over a 
wood fire, lay her maize on the flat roof to dry, 
spin thread for her domestic use, sweep the dust 
from her lewan at dusk, and, expecting her hus- 
band and her son to come home, 's coal her mats 
on the floor, and set her viands for them in the 
shadiest nook of her little court. Our western 
fancies, working through an instinct of nature 
safer than half-khowled e, have made of this 
simple life a pastoral full of grace and beauty. 
Hearing that the best years of her youth and 
womanhood were spent, before she yet knew 

ief, on this sunny hill and side slope, her feet 
eing for ever among the daisies, poppies, and 
anemones, which grow everywhere about, we 
have made her the patroness of all our flowers. 
The Virgin is our Rose of Sharon, our lily of the 
valley. The poetry, no less than the piety of 
Europe, has inscribed to her the whole bloom 
and colouring of the fields and hedges.” So the 
time passed —the girl became a woman, the 





Virgin a mother, and the feet which ‘hitherto 
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had been only among thg flowers, must now 
learn more perilous walking and more painful, 
as the dignity, the passion, and the grief of her 
mission pressed on her. Since then, all sub- 
sequent romance has passed from Bethlehem, 
a the idyls are completed. The House of 
Chimham is now the basilica of the Holy 
Nativity, the church which the empress Saint 
Helena built, at least if Mr. Dixon’s topo- 
graphy be correct; and we must look for no 
more advents or portents thence. Time and the 
generations to come, must work out the problem 
for themselves. 

The next noticeable point in his book is the 
account of Bethany, and the idyls enacted there. 
“Towards the end of the fail, while the olives 
were being shaken from the trees, and the 
grapes were being trodden in the wine-press, 
Jesus and his little band of disciples came back 
from the mountain of the Transfiguration to the 
lake country; not to abide there any more, but 
to rest for a few days, to say adieu to old 
friends, and push on to the city in which the 
Son of Man was ordained to render up his life. 
The harvest being got in, and the Feast of Ta- 
bernacles nigh, large companies of Jews were 
gathering about the lake, preparing to attend 
this feast ; making their journey to Jerusalem 
in caravans for safety against the Arabs, and by 
way of the Jordan valley, so as to avoid touch- 
ing Samaria, and rendering themselves unclean.” 
But our Lord walked alone, letting his disciples 
go up to Jerusalem with the caravans, while he 
took the hill country of Samaria, going “ by 
way of Shechem, Shiloh, and Bethel, the three 
sacred cities which preceded Zion as the se- 
lected Mounts of God.” More than sixty 
generations have come and gone since JEsUs 
entered Bethany, yet the aspect of the place 
remains the same It is a collection of mere 
hovels; “a heap of stone sheds, mixed with 
some ruins, and peopled by a rabble of 
Arab peasants, too lazy to work, too abject to 
thieve. Only two miles from Jerusalem, only 
one mile from Galilean’s Hill, it is yet out 
of the world; standing on a ledge of live 
rock, looking down into the Cedron gorge, 
across to the opposite ridge of Abu Dis, then 
into the intricate maze of limestone hills which 
go dropping from shelf to shelf into the plain of 
the Dead Sea. <A track from Jerusalem to Je- 
richo winds through it, over slippery sheets of 
stone, on which horse or camel finds it difficult 
to keep his feet. A carob here, a fig-tree there, 
make the absence of verdure more keenly felt.” 
This was the spot which the Messiah chose as 
his resting-place instead of Jerusalem, in which 
city it does not appear that he ever passed a 
night. But with Lazarus, the sheikh of 
Bethany (the a is now called by the Arabs 
El Azariyeh, from the name of Lazarus, whom 
the country traditions make to have been the 
sheikh or chief of the village), and in the house 
of Simon the Leper, he found love and faith, 
and wrought his good works unhindered. Then, 
as now, Bethany was a place owning no beauty, 
possessing no charm, alluring no sense; it was 





a mere hiding-place for the poor and smitten, 
for the outcast, the degraded, and the diseased. 
This was the village which our Lord made his 
home in preference to the stately streets of Je- 
rusalem. 

Things do not change in the East ; as Abraham 
pitched his tent in Bethel, so does an Arab 
sheikh now set up his camp; as David built his 
palace on Mount Zion, so would a Turkish 
pasha now arrange his house; in every street 
may be seen the hairy children of Hsau, squat- 
ting on the ground, devouring a mess of lentils 
like that for which the rough hunter sold his 
birthright; along every road plod the sons of 
Rechab, who have sworn to drink no wine, plant 
no tree, enter within no door; at every khan 
young men sit round the pan of parched corn, 
dipping their morsel into the dish; Job’s plough 
is still used, and the seed is still trodden into 
the ground by asses and kine; olives are shaken 
from tie boughs as directed by Isaiah; and the 
grafting of trees is unchanged since the days of 
Saul. Among other things left unchanged is 
the Syrian house, still, as formerly, only a stone 
tent as a temple was but a marble tent. What 
is seen now in Bethany, may be taken as the 
exact likeness of the house of Lazarus where 
Mary listened and Martha toiled, or as the house 
of Simon the Leper where the precious box of 
ointment was broken, and whence Judas set out 
to betray his master. 

An oblong building of some twelve or fifteen 
feet in height, with a blank wall broken by 
small square holes, and a low flat roof without 
cornice or chimney—when of two stories the 
upper windows perhaps latticed, and in good 
houses an upper room or tower-like building 
on a house-top—this is the general outline of 
an ordinary Syrian house. In the houses of old 
cities, the flat roof, laid with a plaster of lime 
and sand, has sometimes a parapet of open tiles 
and clay round it to prevent children and the 
heedless from falling off, while keeping the 
women unseen. On this flat roof, within their 
guard of tiles, the Syrian women, without veils, 
cloaks, or slippers, spread their maize to dry, 
feed their doves, and in the evening bathe and 
spin. In the front of the house is the lewan; 
a great arch and recess, answering to the door- 
way of an Arab tent. The lewan is sometimes 
level with the ground, and sometimes raised a 
step or two; and, like the roof, is spread with 
a thin layer of mud and lime. “On each side 
of the recess a doorway opens on a room, In 
a big house, two or three rooms may extend 
from each wing; but this extension is rare; 
and every house that is more than a hole in the 
earth ora sty upon it, has a lewan in the centre, 
and an apartment on each flank. A piece of 
ground, enclosed by a hedge of rough stones, 
advances from the wings and bows out in front; 
forming a little court or garden, in which there 
is commonly planted either a fig-tree or a vine. 
For three paris of the year the lewan and the 
court are the real house of poor people; the 
two rooms being rarely used. A Syrian house- 





hold, father, son, and grandson, gathers in the 
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lewan, where, sheltered from the sun, yet open 
to the breeze, they cook and dine, and smoke 
and sleep. Here the young damsels work and 
wash, while the poultry cluck and crow, and 
the infants crawl and fight. Except in the short 
rainy season, and during the few cold nights, 
pone spread their mats and quilts, which our 
ible calls their beds, either on the plaster 
floor, or under the branching vine, and the whole 
family lie down together, father and mother, 
son and daughter, with their wives and hus- 
bands, and their brood of little ones. Know- 
ing no shame the darkness covers them with its 
robes. When the night grows chill, and the 
fear of dysentery comes down upon them, they 
creep into one of their tiny rooms, closing the 
doorway with a hanging mat, just as their fathers 
closed the Tabernacle entrance with a veil. 
Into their rooms a stranger rarely, if ever, 
enters. An outer stair leads up to the flat 
roof; and on the lewan itself a visitor hangs 
his lantern. The rooms are plain and empty ; 
having none of the pretty trifles which adorn 
an English home. Books, pictures, vases, 
chairs, pianos, clocks, are never to be seen in a 
Syrian’s house. The walls are bare; the floors 
are mud. A couch is laid along the wall; 
being a lounge by day, a bed by night. A 
lamp of red clay, a wooden stand, a cradle, a 
chibouque, a corn mill, a cruse of water, make 
up the list of furniture. Most of the work is 
done away from home; either in the fields, the 
bazaars, or in the sooks. A goldsmith has his 
forge, a cobbler his stall, a tailor his goose, in 
the bazaar; while a carpenter puts his bench, 
and a barber his basin in the public way. A 
man’s house is neither his workshop nor his 
lace of reception, as it is so often with a 
rank. Fear lest his women should be seen 
prevents a Syrian from bringing home his friends, 
except on the three or four grand solemunities of 
his life. Can he not see his brother in the 
mosque; his neighbour in the market? There 
is not much news to relate. When anew Pasha 
comes to Damascus, when a Maronite sheikh 
burns a Druse village, when a Salhaan bandit 
murders and robs a Frank, can he not hear of 
it in the city gate? It was in such a house, 
squat and bare, with an open roof, a plaster 
floor, a little court or garden looking over the 
Wady Cedron, the Dead Sea, and the Moab 
mountains, that Martha and Mary lived, and 
that Jesus, on his visits to the Holy City, 
lodged. Going every morning into Jerusalem 
to teach and preach, he walked back to Bethany 
in the afternoon, that he might sup and sleep 
among the poor. It is nowhere hinted that he 
“ss in Jerusalem a single night.” ~ 
uch pictures as these bring the facts of 
olden times more vividly before oyr minds than 
was ever dreamt of by the school of idealists. 
The realistic tendencies of the day, and the 
the desire to strip off all false tinsel and made 
up appearances, which Hunt, among others, has 
expressed in painting, Mr. Dixon has expressed 
in writing; and ‘as any damage done to the 
“skewer and blanket” school is a gain to the 


world at large, so these pictures of our Saviour’s 
= life are valuable in that sense if in no 
other. 








SARDINES AND ANCHOVIES. 

THe sardine season begins in November. 
Early in the month which the Saxons called 
the wind month (wint monat),; and Englishmen 
speak of as the fog month, when— 


the long vacation’s o’er, 
And lawyers go to work once more,— 


the Lord Mayor’s show is seen in London, 
aud the silvery sardines glitter in the nets 
of fishermen on the shores of England and 
Scotland, of the Channel, and the Mediter- 
ranean. On the southern and western coasts 
of England sardines have been so plentiful 
sometimes, that farmers and hop-growers have 
fertilised their fields with them. Sardines 
have been pitchforked from carts laden with 
tons of them upon the fields of Kent; and 
spread over the fields as the November winds 
scatter the many-coloured leaves of the fall of 
the year. When sardines may have been so 
cheap as to be sold as manure on the coast, the 
price demanded for them in Piccadilly has been, 
as we remember it was some twenty years ago, 
nothing less than half a guinea a box! The 
Lady Juliet, if she had set up housekeeping 
with her Lord Romeo, might have seen that 
there is a good deal in a name, and learnt, as a 
frugal housewife, that there is a vast difference 
in the price of the same little fish when it is 
called a sardine, and when it is called a sprat. 
A rose by any other name may smell as sweet, 
and Romeo would have been himself whatever 
his name, but it is doubtful if sprats called 
rats would ever have fetched the price of ten 
illings and sixpence a box. 

Sardines are sprats. When it was believed 
that these little fishes were extremely and pre- 
eminently abundant on the coasts of Sardinia, 
they were called sardines. ‘“Sprat” is the Eug- 
lish, ‘‘garvie” the Scotch, and “sardine” the 
French name of Clupea sprattus. The herring, 
the pilchard, the sprat, the whitebait, the an- 
chovy, the Twaite shad and the Alice shad, have 
been grouped together by systematic students of 
fishes, The sardine is so like the pilchard that 
it appears to differ from it only by being smaller. 
Young herrings ate sometimes cured and sold 
as sardines. Pilchards and herrings are similar 
in size; but the pilchards have larger and 
broader scales, they have thicker backs, and 
straighter lines on the back and belly. If you 
hang a pilchard by the dorsal fin it hangs even, 
but if you hang a herring by the dorsal fin it 
hangs top-heavy. The sprat, according to Mr. 
J. M. Mitchell, in his Natural History of the 
Herring, is known from the young prokany Sad 
having the belly serrated with thirty-three bon 

points, and the ventral fins nearer the head. 
The body of the young herring is more flattened 
or less round than the body of the sprat, and 
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the head is in a straighter line from the back. 
The full-grown sprat is a broader and rounder 
fish than the young herring of the same length, 
and of course the young herring has not a milt 
or roe which the sprat has in the spawning 
season. 

The French zoologists, Cuvier and Valen- 
ciennes, describe thirty-three kinds of sprats, 
and two kinds of sprattelles, the dwarf sprattelle 
and the fringed sprattelle; and two-and-twenty 
species of anchovies. 

The fringed sprattelle renders similar services 
on the coasts of Malabar to those rendered to 
mankind by the sardine in Europe and the lamp- 
|| fish in Columbia. The form of this little sprat 
is elegant. It looks like a lengthened ellipse. Its 
teeth are extremely small, and can scarcely be 
felt on the lower jaw. The colour of the fringed 
sprattelle is greenish with golden sparkles; 
and the sides, belly, and opercules are silvery 
with iris and nacrous gleams. The Malabar 
sardine is very good eating, tasting very like 
the Gascony liek the Indian species being, 
however, less fat than the European. Daring 
the north-east monsoon this sprat is very 
abundant upon the coast of Malabar. A 
poor Indian can then buy, for a halfpenny, 
enough, mixed with a little rice, to feed a whole 
family. The Indians, however, do not know how 
|| to preserve their sardines in the European way. 
They do not even know how to prepare them 
properly for eating by squeezing out the excess 
of oil.’ Probably all kinds of sprats, if prepared 
|| as the Red Indians prepare the Salmo pacificus 
of Richardson, could be burnt as candle-fish.* 

Few gourmands have ever seen a whole an- 
chovy. The anchovy of commerce is a decapi- 
tated fish. French women are particularly 
dexterous in cutting off the heads of the 
anchovies with the nails of their right thumb. 
This practice, says M. Valenciennes, must be 
very ancient, for the name encrasicholas— 
the gall in the head—has been imposed on 
this fish, because the liver was torn awa 
with the head. The preparations of this fis 
must also be very ancient, for it entered into 
the composition of certain relishes which were 
highly esteemed by the Greeks. A consider- 
able anchovy fishery is carried on along the 
|} coasts of the islands of Elba and Corsica. 
Most boats employed in this fishery carry 
lanterns. 

The sprat, even more than the herring, is per- 
haps of all others the fish in the preparation 
and conservation of which the greatest inge- 
nuity has been er gn Prior to the dis- 
covery of the art of making salt, fresh herrings 
were cut open and cleaned, dipped in sea-water 
—— and then exposed to the air. This 
process does not succeed easily in the hot 
weather of summer, but in winter Mr. Mitchell, 
who has tried the experiment, assures us fresh 
herrings acquire a firmness which renders them 
fit for keeping for a considerable length of 
time. ‘The’nimbleness of the fingers of women 
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* See page 199 of the present volume. 








in cleaning herrings, sprats, and anchovies, has 
excited the astonishment of observers in all 
ages and climes, The Londoner out for his 
holiday, or, as he expresses it, having his 
“out,” if he happens to stay a day or two at 
Wick and there discover how large and weighty 
and delicious a herring may be, to the 
troughs and there sees some sixty or sevent 
young women in strange canvas pckate, 

usy and silent! They perform the cleaning 
operation so swiftly that the eye cannot follow 
the movements of their fingers. A damsel, as 
good natured as good looking, in spite of a re- 
pulsive attire and occupation, by doing the 
thing slowly, may show how it is done by two 
skilful movements of her knife. Mr. C. R, 
Weld, who timed these women, found that they 
cleaned, on an average, twenty-six per minute ! 
The processes with sprats, sprattelles, and ancho- 
vies, from the smallness of the fish, though 
often dispensed with, must task still greater 
dexterity. The nimbleness of fair fingers upon 
the piano receives applause from well-gloved 
hands, and the dexterity of the sister fingers 
which prepare wholesome food at least equally 
merits admiration. The Emperor Charles the 
Fifth erected a splendid monument to the 
memory of Beukel, the Dutchman, who dis- 
covered the art of conserving herrings; but the 
name of the discoverer of the art of conservin, 
sardines in oil is at present unknown to gene 
fame, because perhaps he is stillalive. Accord- 
ing to De Witt, every fifth person in Holland 
was in his time engaged in the herring trade, 
and the Dutch still have a proverb which says, 
“ When herrings come in, doctors go out.” 

I copy from Mr. J. M. Mitchell’s work on the 
Herring, its Natural History and National Im- 
portance, his description of the French mode of 
curing sardines or sprats in oil: “We now 
come to the second and more delicate mode of 
preparation—the curing the sprats in tin boxes 
with oil—a mode which furnishes a delicious and 
wholesome food, suitable for transportation to 
any climate. The sprats are carefully washed 
in the sea, and then carried to the curing-place, 
where they are slightly sprinkled with pure fine 
white salt; after remaining thus a few hours, 
women are employed to take off the head, which 
brings away the gills, &c. ; and after again well 
washing they are laid out either on willow 
branches or wire-work, and exposed to the sun 
and wind, or to a current of air if under cover, 
if the weather is damp or rainy. This drving 
gives clearness and pureness to the skin. They 
are then put into boiling oil; after being the 
requisite time in this oil, they are drained as 
much as possible, and then put into tin boxes, 
When the boxes are filled, they are carried to 
tables prepared for the purpose and covered 
with oil; the tinsmith then takes the boxes and 
solders on the cover; the boxes are then placed 
in the boiler, or exposed to hot steam, to under, 
the process of ebullition for such time as the 
curer considers necessary. After being taken 
out, the boxes are examined, and those rejected 
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of boiling. Generally speaking, all the boxes 
that are not convex on the two sides, when taken 
out of the heating process, are bad, but the 
reverse is the case if the swelling in convexity 
continues after the boxes have become cold. 

* The heads and débris are much valued, and 
sold for agricultural purposes. There are about 
forty establishments which prepare the sardines 
with oil in tin boxes, and the quantity a 
is about ten million boxes oe e have 
been thus particular as to the mode of prepara- 
tion, because the advantage of preparing the 
boxes for home consumption and exportation 
must be obvious. Large quantities are prepared 
for Australia and California, and in 1853. the 
quantity exported from France amounted to 
about four million pounds weight.” 

A notable improvement has recently been 
made even upon this delicate mode of preparin 
sprats. An ingenious Frenchman has patente 
his process of preparing boneless sardines. A 
box of them which I have eaten was the finest I 
have ever tasted. The mode of extracting the 
bones is kept a secret, although it will scarcely 
prove an impenetrable mystery to persons who 
understand how to cook fish. But the extrac- 
tion of the bones must make the curing much 
slower and more laborious, and thus raise the 
price of the boneless sardines. Coarsely pre- 
pared sardines, and young herrings falsely called 
sardines, are now sold in quantities outrivalling 
the genuine article. On the counters of most of 
the grocers these impositions are as common as 
the genuine fish. But the inferiority of the 
flavour, and a little examination, will enable an 
one who bears in mind the characteristics whic 
I have mentioned distinguishing the sprat from 
the young of other fish of the herring group, to 
detect the counterfeit merchandise. San sla 
must protect themselves by their knowledge for 
a long time to come, from spurious goods ; the 
good time not having come yet when a parlia- 
ment shall be eleeted which will perceive and 
enact that it is more criminal, because more per- 
nicious to society, to pass off bad food than to 
pass off bad money. 

Herrings, it is said by some fishermen, spawn 
four times a year, and, at any rate, as herring fry 
is refused by the salesmen, and comparatively 
worthless, the temptation of superior profit ex- 
plains the prevalence of the counterfeit. Yet 
the Scotch, who are vying with the Dutch in 
the herring trade, might advantageously vie 
with the French in the sprat trade. The sprat 
or garvie has the habit of coming into the shal- 
lows of the Frith of Forth, between North and 
South Queensferry, on the western side of Inch- 
garvie. The best fishing-ground is to the west- 
ward, extending sometimes as far up as Kincar- 
dine and Alboa. The garvie likes brackish 
water from November to the end of February. 
The young er generally keep to the east 
of the sprats. The mesh of the sprat-net is a 
half inch, the mesh of the herring-net an inch 
one. A sprat-boat costs about twenty pounds, 
and a sprat-net from six to ten. The owner of 
the boat and net, who is of course the skipper, 





receives half the fish taken as his share; the 


three other men, the remaining moiety. Roughly ° 


estimated, every man makes his two pounds a 
week during the fourteen weeks of the fishery, 
every boat makes about a hundred pounds, and 
the whole value of the fishery during one season 
may be about seven or eight thousand pounds. 
But it is not merely at Queensferry, there are 
many other places on the coasts of the British 
islands where the sprat fishery might be made 
far more gainful, if this delicious fish, in ad- 
dition to i smoked and dried for the poor, 
were Lae are in oil for the rich. A's for the 
oil and the tin, I surely shall not be told that 
they are lions in the way. 





PATTY RESUMES HER VOCATION. 
CHAPTER I. 


* Rosert, look at this.” 

“T look at it, Patty.” 

* But you are to read it.” 

“ Ah! that is quite a different matter. Is it 
addressed to you or to me ?” 

“To neither; the letter belongs to Pet,* and 
she wishes us to read it, and give her our 
opinion.” 

“Hum, as Erasmus says. I am at a loss to 
conceive how a letter addressed to Pet ean in 
any way require my supervision. Oh! I see it 
is in the French ge, written in a most 
beautiful Italian hand, and smelling of Persian 
jasmine. My opinion of the contents of the 
letter is only required to read it aloud to you, I 
suppose, Patty ?” 

ow there may seem nothing wicked in this 
question of Robert’s ; but you should have seen 
his eyes: they were brimful of naughtiness. 
Ido not deny that I cannot speak French at 
all properly, but I will translate against any one 
—if—if I may use the dictionary. 

“No,” answered I, with dignity. “ No, 
thank you, Robert. I am quite au fait at the 
contents.” It is astonishing how soon one 
picks up a French phrase or two. I had been 
poring over the letter half the morning, and was 
for putting in a bit of French with every 
sentence afterwards. I had even said to Caroline, 
- parlour-maid, “Prenez garde of the new 
amp.” 

“ Please, ’um?” says she. And no wonder. 

Robert was an admirable French scholar. Not 
even Erasmus could speak it or understand it 
better. While Robert is reading the letter, I 
may as well say that not only is Erasmus 
married to Maggie, and is wonderfully happy, 
but they have got a baby. She is just what 
Erasmus said, though I have forgotten of 
what order of mankind or womankind she 
came from, according to his ideas. She makes 
the best wife and the most wonderful mother. 
To see her wash her baby—which she always 
does herself—as Erasmus says, in all. his 
wanderings and researches, his mummy-hunting 





* See No. 497 of the present velume. 
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and star-gazing and comet-finding, he never saw 
such a beautiful sight. 

She puts on her white dressing-gown, rolls up 
her hair into great coils, shows two little ears, 
like: little pink shells. Then she bares her 
beautiful shapely white arms, and with a thou- 
sand mother-words and loves speaking from her 
mouth, and out her eyes, she ecaxes her boy to 
his bath. And he is such a splendid fellow! 
Brasmus is quite amazed to think he is the 
father of such a fine boy, and enters into disser- 
tations of races and a great many ologies, besides 
various theories regarding boys taking after 
their mothers, and girls after their fathers ; and 
as I say to Robert, ““ What does it matter after 
all?” And the boy screams with delight, and 
splashes the water all about, until his mother’s 
hair is all sparkling with dewdrops, and she has 
to souse him head over heels to bring him to 
order. What feeling is it that sometimes op- 

resses me when I watch them? Not envy, I 

ope. 

was amotheronce. For ten days I possessed 
a little daughter, but I did not know it; my 
ears never heard that cry, which turns the 
motlier’s anguish into joy. When I first felt 
the unutterable feeling that one day, with God’s 
blessing, I should be a mother, what a strange 
calm holy effect it- had upon me. No bad 
thoughts, no evil tempers, nothing envious or 
pitiful must be harboured in the frame wherein 
my child lay hidden. I hardly knew how to 
contain the love that grew in me, for everything 
and everybody, because I desired to bespeak all 
love in return for my child, I made its little 
wardrobe entirely myself. “Who knows,” I 
said to myself, “but that there might be by a 
mischance a rough seam, or a thick hem, or a 
button misplaced, and tapes all wrong? My 
child has to trust to its mother until it can 
speak, and if my child may not trust me, there 
is no use for mothers in the world.” And if 
you had only seen the little tiny wardrobe! 
Everybody said it was perfection, and indeed 
= the truth. 

d the time came for me to see my darling. 
I had no recollection of what happened to me, 
but that I thought I was going up-stairs, Sud- 
denly the stairs gave way with me, and I fell, as 
it appeared to me, into the clouds. I floated 
about, perplexed and weary, always falling. 
That was some comfort. “For,” I said, “soon 
I must touch the ground, and then I shall find 
Robert.” And, as I thought this, I felt my 
hand clasped, and lips kissed it, and hot tears 
fell on it. Then I heard a voice praying this 
rayer : 

*O Lord God, bow down thine ears and 
hear. O Lord, open thine eyes and see. Behold 
thy servant prostrate before Thee. Give me my 
darling’s life, for my life is as nothing without 
her. ‘Thou who art so pitiful, pity me. Thou 
whe hearest and answereth* prayer, hear and 
answer me, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 
Amen.” 

It was the voice of Robert that said this 
prayer. I tried to clasp his hand, but lacked 





the power. I said, “Robert,” and he started 
and listened, as if he heard a far-away whisper. 

Again I made an effort, and said, “ Robert, 
hold me fast,” and he answered quickly, like 
one gasping, “ J will, my darling.” 

And he put one strong arm under me, end 
pe a over me, and I smiled, happy, falling 
asleep. 

So once more I went to sleep with Robert’s 
arm ee When “4 ain en he was 
sitting looking at me, wit ppy wide-opened 
eyes. I soon ee his hand, for i was stronger. 
Then he bent down his head close by me, and I 
heard him whispering another prayer, one of 
thanksgiving. 

Every hour I felt better. At last I re- 
collected my little baby, and I became conscious 
it rested no longer near my heart. I listened, 
thinking perhaps I might hear the ery I had 
longed for. 

“ Robert,” I whispered, at last, “ have I— 
have we a little baby ?” 

“ Yes, love; but God said I must give him 
either my wife or child, and our little babe is 
safe in heaven.” 

(Oh! my child—my child.) 

Once or twice I have thought (but believe 
me no more) that if I had been as fortunate as 
other mothers, and not been ill, perhaps my 
baby would have lived. It pined—maybe for 
its mother, and she lay all unconscious of having 
a little darling. I know it is wrong to think 
thus. My child lives in the courts of heaven. 
The angels are her teachers, and they tell her of 
her mother on earth, who would have loved her, 
oh! so dearly, but that she was wanted in 
heaven to be a little messenger angel. 

Robert and I are not to have any other child, 
but our little angel. It was so decreed, because 
of my illness. And Robert is glad—he shudders 
at the mention of that time, saying he could 
never bear it again. ‘Am I not better to thee 
than ten children?” he whispers, if I look a 
little sad. 

(Oh! Robert, my husband, my darling, thou 
art to me life itself—but, Patty, recolleet your- 
self, and don’t rhapsodise.) 

Maggie’s boy has all my pretty — and 
he grows so fast, that she and I are as busy as 
bees gettiug him short-coated, little precious 
man! He is called Robert; Erasmus would 
have it so; but Maggie means to call him 
Robin, because she says there is only one 
Robert, and I agree with her. Maggie is— 
well—Maggie is just the very darling suited to | 
us all—but, goodness me! Robert has finished 
the French letter, written in the Italian hand, 
perfumed with Persian jasmine, ever so long ago. 

“Now may I ask, Patty, why this truly 
Frenchified epistle was given me to read ?” 

“ As if you could not guess, Robert ?” 

“Upon my word, Patty, *tis a riddle much 
beyond my comprehension. A young French 
ind| , impulsive by nature, I should say, writes 
to Pet, also impulsive. The letter, my love of 
truth compels me to own, is one that no English 
girl would have written to another English girl : 
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no English girl would have written so pretty a 
letter. Not because she was an English girl, 
but because the English will not permit her to 
say ‘nothing’ in such a sweet endearing way 
as it is expressed in this letter.” 

“Exactly so, Robert. I felt just as you did, 
when I read the letter. What a darling, I 
thought, must the writer be.” 

* First of all, she recals herself to Pet’s 
memory, asking her, if in the bowers of her 
lovely and thoughts she permits the name 
and face of a schoolfellow still to retain a place 
there. Never can she forget, but repeats 
still, the few words of that rough language of 
which her soul’s beloved (meaning Pet, I pre- 
sume) was so justly proud, Until at last, she 
is devoured, what in English we should 
call an insatiable longing, to learn more of this 
fine to if 

“That is exactly as I made it out, Robert ; 
and that she can only do so properly by coming 
to England.” 

“And why should she not come to England, 
Patty >” 

* om - She a re live with some 
people who only speak English.” 

“You blush, Patty. Now what does all this 
mean? <A plot—a feminine plot—lI’l! be bound.” 

“ Of course, Robert, it is of no use her going 
to stay with Pet, because they would speak 
nothing but French all day. And she is of very 
high family—a countess, 1 believe—or her father 
is a count or something. And she will pay three 
hundred a year.” 

“Three hundred fiddle-strings. I see what 
you and Pet are at. Truly, if she came here 
she might chance to hear ‘au fait’ from my little 
wife, but deuce a bit——” 

“Oh, Robert, don’t swear. Is it not the 
oddest thing in the world, the impatience of 
men? ‘Think of your barn.” 

“My barn! Now, Patty, you have puzzled 
me more than ever, What possible connexion 
is there between a young French lady and my 
intended barn ?” 

* You could build it, you know, for a hundred 
and re pounds,” 

“An — so poor a calculator, Patty, as not 
to know a French countess will cost more than 
three hundred a year to keep. There is her maid.” 

“She is not going to bring one.” 

** She will want a carriage.” 

“She pays for those sort of things herself.” 

“Pooh! child. I see you have set your heart 
‘on her coming—and, considering I only heard 
you last night blessing your stars you had no- 
thing to do with such people, all because the 
newspaper told of a French girl eloping, is to 
me the oddest-——” 

“But that was such a story, Robert. Im- 
plicating one of our nobility; and I have no 
doubt he was nothing of the sort, but a common 
adventurer, and she must have been as wicked 
as wicked.” ; 

‘Usually French girls are much more strictly 
brought up than our girls, and anything in the 





a great fuss has been made about this one, But 
there—I have no more time to waste. I must see 
Pet, and make more inquiries about her school- 
fellow before I can consent to have my privacy 
nm even for the sake of building my 


How lucky it was I thought of the barn ! 

I wrote to tell Pet, and she came down about 
five o’clock, bringing with her all the plans of 
barns that ever were invented. She is wonder- 
fully clever, is Pet, at seizing opportunities. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Wet, the end of it all was, that one fine 
evening the squire’s carriage, properly driven 
by a steady coachman and most amiable horses, 
drove up to our door, with Pet in it, and—— 

Goodness gracious me! the very loveliest 
creature that ever I beheld. To what shall I 
liken her? A violet-—alily—a rose? The bluest, 
sweetest eyes, with such eyelashes—really they 
were almost too heavy—quite shading her 
cheek. Such a cheek, no peach was ever so 
delicate; such dewy lips; a nose—ob, good- 
ness! J never saw such a nose but on a statue, 
and then the statue wanted the beautiful colour. 

“ Best Patty,” said Pet, laughing, ‘you have 
lost your wits. Is she not lovely ?” 

* Hush, Pet !” 

“ She has not even the little English I taught 
her. She does not understand, but she sees you 
think her pretty.” 

Truly, she was blushing; but she rose, and, 
with a grace beyond powers of description, spoke 
to Pet in French. 

* She hopes,” said Pet to me, “that you are 
the English mother whom she is to love, Patty, 
and says no mother shall ever have so good and 
dutiful a child; the more so, because her English 
mother is so young, and, indeed, but her sister.” 

As for me, [ was not listening, I was thinking 
so much of what Robert would say when he saw 
her. The very loveliest creature. I have often 
seen beautiful faces in pictures, but as for ever 
= cting to see one in reality, that I never 

id. 

“ Pet,” I said, “’tis positively wicked of her 

ple to let her pe about by herself. She will 
Oe machind. If I was ever so many people in 
one, I should mob her myself.” 

“She did not come by herself. A priest came 
with her, and an old ancient thing of a gouver- 
nante gave her into my care. » she bad 
on a veil, of a thickness most praiseworthy.” 

“T hope she will forgive me staring so. Has 
she any sisters? Are they as pretty ?” 

“No, she is herself alone. But she has 
brothers, and they are not kind to her,” 

“ Not kind ! Oh! my dear Pet, what savages !” 

“ They desire that she should marry a man of 
arank so high, that I am giddy to think of him ; 
but she sees that he is old, and of a temper as 
high as his rank.” 

Has she no father nor mother ?” 
“Yes, a father who is dévot, and a mother 





shape of an elopement is so extraordinary, that 





who is of the court. They see her once a day ; 
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she kneels and they bless her, and then say, 
* Allez & votre chambre, notre bien-aimée.’ ” 

“Poor darling creature. Pet, we must love 
her very much. We must show her how happy 
English girls are. We must make her like 
England and all its ways, and then, Pet, if we 
could only marry her to a nice Englishman, she 
need never go back to those horrid people.” 

“ Ah, ah!” Jaughed Pet; “at a match-make 
again—see! Violante is amused at us. Take 
her to her room.” And Pet went away, and I 
took the lovely Francaise to her room. She 
was more lovely than ever when she removed 
her bonnet and cloak. But, perceiving at once 
that she knew nothing about unpacking or 

utting away her things, I sent for Caroline, and 

eft them together. 

By-and-by she came down stairs, and asking 
permission, by an indescribable gesture, to 
gather a rose, she sat and talked to it, and 

layed with it, as if it were a living thing. At 
ast Robert came, and was not I pleased with 
his start of admiration? He did not think, he 
told me afterwards, that anything made of mere 
flesh and blood could be so exquisitely lovely. 
And when Robert began to speak French to her, 
she was more lovely still. Such a sparkling 
countenance, such speaking eyes, lips that 
seemed to have a new grace with every word 
she spoke! Her attitudes, her little movements, 
her slight embarrassments, were all perfect 
studies. 

“Truly,” said Robert, “she hath a rare 
beauty. I shall be curious to know of what 
race that great ethnologist Erasmus will say she 
springs from. Nevertheless, Patty, she will one 
day be a plain old woman, with perhaps a dispo- 
sition to a beard.” . 

“Oh, Robert, and I think that down on her 
upper lip so lovely.” 

** Yes, my dear, it is, but it will not always 
be down. The world is progressive as to the 
growth of things. She says, Patty, she wishes 
you would s French to her. She longs to 
tell you she loves you.” 

“M ess me! Robert, have you for- 
gotten the three hundred a year that we are to 
receive to make her learn English? No, though 
I spoke French as well as—as she does—it 
would go against my conscience to say even——” 

* Au fait, Patty.” 

‘Pooh, I wonder that you can be so silly. 
I mean to begin to-morrow to teach her Eng- 
lish, while you build your barn.” 

“ My barn will be something unique, I can 
tell you, Mrs. Patty. I have a plan for hang- 
ing the doors which almost tempts me to take 
out a patent.” 

Now that was Robert’s weakness—inventing 
new things. I have hitherto steadily kept it 
out of sight, but in regard to investigating the 
insides: of clocks, regulating the feeding of 
boilers, ‘making the pump pump its own water, 
and the like, Robert was to the full as ridiculous 
as Erasmus in his crotchets. He was for taking 
Ouf'# patent about once a month. 

‘Robert?’ I have said to him, “I am sure 


no one in the world would be more glad to see 
you famous than me; but whoever hears of the 
man who invented the holes to tear the postage 
stamps easily, and was there ever a nicer inven- 
tion?” But there is one thing I must say with 
regard to men, if they get a thing in their heads, 
out it must come. They cannot chase it away, as 
we women do, with another idea equall . 
Consequently, I thought it best to enter into 
all the details of his ca, and as there is one 
thing I can do, draw, I drew his plans, and his 
crotchets, and his svullarnedsd: door staples, 
in a manner that made him say, still more deter- 
minately, “I will take out a patent for hanging 
doors and gates.” But I must not forget the 
lovely Violante. 

*‘ Deary me, ma’am,” says Caroline, “ what a 
perfect lady she is. She can do nothing for her- 
self.” Caroline’s voice and looks betokened the 
highest admiration. That is a weakness I find 
ry prevalent among servants. They like to 
find you helpless in their hands. Not that mine 
dare to say I am Jess of a lady because I am 
both willing and capable of doing—but, dear 
me, what is the use of writing about servants, 
when I have such a great deal to say of the 
lovely Viola, as I called | her. 

Well, we could not help loving her, not onl 
for her beauty, but her pretty ways. Only 1 
could not help wondering how her people, know- 
ing that she could not even hem a handkerchief, 
sent her into a foreign land without a maid. 

“But,” remonstrated Pet, as I told her this, 
“it was that she might learn English.” 

“ But, alas! my dear Pet, though I have taken 
every pains, and, indeed, never worked so hard 
in my life—because, you know, one must do 
one’s duty for that three hundred pounds, she 
cannot even ask for her glass cf new milk, and 
she has been here six weeks and more.” 

“French people cannot say the ‘k.’” 

“ I suppose not, for she says ‘ milb,’ and ‘ milt,’ 
for milk; and as for saying clock, it is utterly 
beyond her power. ay I shall be ashamed 
to see her relations, and she speaking no better 
than that. We shall have to return the three 
hundred pounds, and the barn is begun.” 

“Do not think of her relations. Where is 
your fine scheme of a marriage ?” 

“Tt is of no use that she should 
any one but a millionnaire. Is it not odd, that 
I am getting to ox French quite cleverly. 
just from hearing Viola and Robert talk, and 
she can hardly say an English sentence.” q 

“It will come, ever so much of a sudden.” 

* And she is very quick and clever—Erasmus 
is delighted with her ; and the way in which she 
took Maggie’s baby into her arms—oh, I never 
saw such a lovely sight in my life! If ever she 
marries, she will be the fondest mother.” 

As I said these words, there was a ring at 
the door bell. I was drawing the section of 
the roof of the barn, and Robert was looking 
on, and Viola was at her usual work, murmur- 
ing and singing low into the heart of a rose, 
The door opened. “My lord markis,” said 





Caroline, apparently overwhelmed with having 
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to usher in anybody so grand. And was it 
not natural ‘I should be overwhelmed too? 
considering that my lord marquis was our duke’s 
eldest son, and what I had just said about Viola ; 
and if ever there was a divine duck of a darling, 
ty way of a man, it was the young marquis. 

e was not one of your outrageous fine, 
grand, tall, overpowering Jupiter creatures ; in 
fact, he was short, but he had the most perfect 
figure, and the most beautiful face, with the 

ntlest expression that ever was given to man. 
Every Sunday at church I always said to my- 
self when I looked at him, “Oh, what a lucky 
woman is your mother !” 

And I said it again to myself when he came 
into the room. One would suppose I was a 
duchess myself by the manner in which he 
greeted me, and the bow he gave the countess 
when T introduced her. It was just the sort of 
manner and the kind of bow that a true gentle- 
man, @ preux chevalier, would give a lady and a 
gentlewoman. “I am a lady and a gentle- 
woman,” said I to myself, “and therefore, in 
the eyes of the marquis, I am a person to whom 
he is Rican to pay homage.” Not that any one 
is to believe I was altogether as conceited as 
that, only it was the manner of the young mar- 
quis that told me what I was. And didn’t I 
settle in my own mind he should not hear a word, 
or see a look from me but what was proper for 
ea gentlewoman. 

e had a very soft, low voice, rather too 
low. However, I was a little flustered, per- 
haps, thinking of my speech too, and Viola 
looking so aianttebibey lovely. He was telling 
Robert that he had come over by his father’s 
desire to see a new barn he had built. 

“Tt is not built yet—my wife is just making 
a section of the roof.” 

“Tt is more particularly a plan of hanging the 
doors,” I said. 

Dear Robert! how pleased he looked! 

Of course the young marquis stayed to 
luncheon, and of course we all went out toge- 
ther to look at the barn, the walls scarcely ten 
feet high, and saw the place where the patent 
doors were to be hung, and then I showed him 
rm and, when he left, he said he should 

the liberty of coming again shortly, about 
the time the doors were to be hung; and as he 
be away, I saw vas! loveliest eyes in ~ 
Ww ing—gazing—losi in gazing down the 
roadafter hin. 

“ Robert,” I whispered, late that night, be- 
hind the bed-curtains, “ don’t tell me the patent 
doors were the attraction. He has heard of her 
—seen her—and he made a catspaw of your 
barn to get an introduction.” 

“Patty, you be whipped!” cried Robert, in 
a pet. ‘ 

CHAPTER III. 

Bor oh! wasn’t I right? 

My lord marquis returned in three days, 
pra as I was so clever with my fingers, if 
T would draw him a plan for a he cottage. 
“My father makes me see after all these things,” 





said he, “to keep me out of mischief, he 
says.” 

(he duke little guessed the mischief brew- 
ing, for—only I thought of it too late—Viola 
was not of our religion.) I could not settle in 
my own mind whether I would make a pretext 
and leave them alone for ten minutes. The 
young countess was most particular in never 
stirrmg from my side, and, if she did go into the 
garden alone, she always asked my leave, and 
never went for above a few minutes. 

“She has been beautifully brought up, 
Robert,” said I; “‘very unlike that horrid French 
girl whose elopement caused such a scandal.” 

Well, I did not know whether she would like 
being left alone, and of course I was not the 
Patty everybody thought me if I did not per- 
ceive that my plan of a keeper’s cottage, if the 
very best that ever was planned, was never 
likely to be built. Why, he could not control 
his eyes. My heart really almost beat aloud with 
oncftoancet "E felt so for him, and I feared so for 
her. I became quite scarlet with the way my 
mind was conducting itself. 

Fortunately I was called out of the room by 
Caroline; she wanted to know if she should 
put out on the luncheon-table our grandest 
piece of plate, an épergne, in honour of the 
marquis, Inher flurry last time, she had never 
thought of it; but, being more composed now, 
she was able to think what would do him most 
bonour. 

* Don’t be a goose, Caroline,” I said ; “ serve 
luncheon as usual. Where is your master?” I 
contrived to spend ten minutes in doing nothing, 
and then ‘nds a détour round by the garden, so 
that they could see me coming. They were 
standing at the window, and when she saw me 
coming she made a sign to him to ask me a 
question. “The countess wishes to know,” he 
said, “if she has your permission to show me 
that part of the garden that borders the river. 
She says I did not see it the other day, and it 
is the prettiest part.” 

“TI did not show it, because it is not so 
neatly kept,” I answered. “Pray ask her, in 
return, if she would like me to come with you ?” 

I have hitherto represented the marquis as a 
paragon. I am "4 o say he did not repeat 
my question to Viola. On the contrary, he 
said, “ Your English mother says she is most 
happy to trust you in my charge.” 

owever, I was obliged to pretend I under- 
stood nothing of ‘this. Also, I felt I must 
forgive him; and further, I found myself abso- 
lutely excusing him. “Patty, Patty!” I said 
to myself, “a little more and T shall find you so 
base a panderer as to be absolutely praising 
him for the greatest piece of deceit possible.” 
They remained in the garden walking to and fro 
until the bell rang for tunchecn. 

After lunch, we all walked up to the Hall. 

As for Madam Pet, she provoked me. ‘She 
made a pretence of being the greatest innocent 
that ever was born. Her own boy might have 
seen how matters were going on—and | 
was she— Oh! so surprised—did I think so? 
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Really? My lord was always so to ladies, the 
most polite, the most courteous.” I hada mind 
to be high with her, and walk home alone, and 
let her take care of her schoolfellow herself; 
but she has a way with her, has Pet, that, let 

ou be ever so put out with her, suddenly she 
fame her coaxing ways, and you find yourself 
loving her more than ever. 

After the marquis’s fourth visit, I thought I 
ought to warn Robert. 

“Pooh,” said Robert; “he is naturally as 
impatient as I am to see my patent doors hung ; 
and all I have got to say is, Patty, that Job 
escaped one misery which besets me :—he never 
had to deal with country workpeople.” 

When Robert is vexed, ’tis best not to worry 
him, as he says things—even to quoting Scrip- 
ture—that he would not say at other times. For 
he is a most religious man. When I think of 
his prayer at the time he thought I was dying 
—but no more about that. Everybody must 
see what a really good man Robert is. And 
indeed the workpeople were most provoking 
about the patent doors. 

However, at last they were hung, and it may 
readily be conceived what were Robert’s feelings 
when he rushed into the room where the mar- 

uis was, as usual, reading French poetry to 
fiola, exclaiming, “ All right, they are hung, 
and at last you shall be satisfied, my lord.” 

“ What are hung?” said my lor 

** The doors.” 

“The a——” 

“The barn doors, my lord.” 

Very slowly came the remembrance of the 
patent hanging barn doors to the mind of the 
marquis ; so slowly, that Robert saw I was right 
ma Ys was wrong. But the natural courtesy 
so inherent in the young lord’s mature made 
him try to cover his mistake by an alacrity that 
did not deceive Robert, and made me remember 
his other little hypocrisy. 

“ Patty,” said Robert to me that night, “I 
must write to the duke; I ought not to coun- 
tenance this clandestine affair.’ 

“T am afraid—oh, dear me, how sorry I am— 
I am afraid you must, Robert.” 

“The poor little thing,” continued Robert, 
% is quite er ; 8 dol ce and more 

ovely than anything we ever see again, 
Patty, but she we lost her colour; a moustache 
is coming, and in another month we shall see 
a in of the beard I said she would 
ve.” 

“Oh, Robert! but indeed she is altered. 
She lays her head on my shoulder, and sighs 
so, and sbe is always saying to me, ‘Aimez 
moi, my mére Pattie,’ and I say to 4 

“You need not tell me, Patty. I overheard 
your answer in such a jargon as “ trés immence- 
ment—bien prodigieusely,’ and various strange 
words of a most energetic character, that 
could only have been comed by my impulsive 


wife. 

“Oh, Robert, how cam you laugh? In my 
hurry I do say odd words just to satisfy her; but, 
-when I have time, I speak excellent French to 
























her; and, on! Robert, only think, she cannot 
say more English than when she came. We 
must give up the three hundred pounds, and 
we shall be in debt.” 

“In debt or not, I must write—— No; I 
will go and see the duke.” I thought this 
quite proper of him, because one can hint 
things speaking that it is quite impossible to do 
writing. 

He had not been gone more than halfan hour 
when Mrs, Mountjoy called. 

“Are you aware, my dear Patty, that often 
as the young marquis comes to your house 
openly, he does so twice as often secretly ?” 

“ How do youmean ?” I exclaimed, my brain 
seeming all in a whirl. 

“He comes in a boat to the bottom of your 
garden.” ; 

Gracious goodness! I have boasted that in 
acase of great emergency I always rise to the 
occasion. Let me confess, that this time I 
was mentally knocked down, unable to rise again. 
This paragon, this preux chevalier, this son of 
a fortunate mother, this dear darling of a 
man, was a demon in disguise. His beautiful 
gentle eyes, his soft low voice, his courtesy, his 
goodness. Altogether this young marquis, whom 
T could not help loving, was a wretch to be hated. 
Did I not know he was a hypocrite? And I 
so determinately blind. 

“Do you not also see a great difference in 
your lovely guest!” continued Mrs, Mount- 
0 


Joy: 

“ Yes, she is pale and sad.” 

“I—I mean—Patty — surely, Patty — can- 
not you understand what mean? Six 
months ago, when she first came here, she 
was, if anything, too slight.” 

Oh, my gracious me! where was 
I? Where was Robert? To happen to me, 
a sort of prudish old maid, who kept her 
house so strict! Oh, gracious Heavens! what 
dreadful thi are these French girls !— 
all alike. Per the countess was very 
one, or sister to the one, that eloped. But she 
pede a sister ; where ee my mind IB es. 

my wits were goi as my brain topsy- 
turvy? But I ts ge let Mrs. Moantioy 
see me—no. “Stick fast to the 
honour of your sex, Patty,” I said to myself; 
“ don’t give way an inch—be high. Send Mrs. 
Mountjoy off with a grand high mightinen ae 
lofty scorn.” Did I do it, J wonder? ,I do 
not know, but I hope I was high. 

What was I todo? And as I thought, the 
naughty, wicked, good-for-nothing little thing 
came creeping in, and I saw—oh yes—I saw 
quite enough; and she saw too, that I saw. 
She came and laid her head just where my child 
(now with angel wings) was to have laid, and 
said, “Aimez moi—aimez moi—ma mére 
Pattie.” And upon my word, if I did not find 
myself saying, “Oui, oui, oui, ma petite, aimez 
vous beaucoup, aimez vous ever sO much, 
aimez vous prodigieusement.” The t 
astonishment of all to me was, that I meant 





all I said, and I found myself scolding myself. 
ell 
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“Oh, Patty, Patty, it is all your own fault : 
all owing to your foolish fondness for match- 
making. But I will be her mother. I won’t 
care what Robert says; I will make him call 
the marquis out. Robert shall horsewhip him ; 
Robert shall——” 

I was interrupted by Caroline opening the 
door, her face in a greater blaze of bewilder- 
ment than when she ushered in the marquis. 

“ My lord duke,” says she. 

“ Now, if you ever want your senses, Patty,” 
T had just time to say to myself, “you want 
them now.” I bowed to his bow, and then I 
kissed the lovely weeping face lying beneath 
my own. 

Goodness knows if my imagination deceived 
me as to dukes and duchesses being received 
in a different fashion to other mortals; but, as 
he was an ordinary, rather fussy little man to 
look at, I thought it best to be quite com- 
posed. 


“ Madam,” he said, “I have called upon a | ( 


very unpleasant business, and I find your hus- 
band has gone to me, perhaps on a similar 
errand.” 

“ T do not know, sir, if you will think it un- 
pleasant or not.” 

May I ask, if that is the young lady whom 
my son visits ?” 

“That is my guest and adopted child, Vio- 
lante de——” 

* Pardon me, madam, that is not her name, 
she is——” 

And now was I not good, that I did not give 
even a little bit of a scream? His grace named 
the very identical, naughty, good-for-nothing 
French girl whose elopement with an English 
adventurer, as I thought, caused such a scandal 
a few months ago. But I shuddered, oh! how 
I shuddered, and she that lay with her arms 
round my neck, felt me shudder, and said, in 
her soft musical voice : 

* Aimez moi, aimez moi, ma mére Pattie.” 

“ Qui,” said I again, “ oui, immencement.” 

Then she rose—for she too shuddered at 
hearing her proper name—and, with her face all 
bedewed with tears, her pretty hands clasped, 
the very loveliest picture of sorrow that ever 
was seen, but with a certain nameless dignity 
and grace about her, she knelt before him. 

Now, what with one thing and another, I 
could not contrive to understand what she said, 
but I saw, by the duke’s face, that though he 
was a duke he had a tender heart, and an admira- 
tion for beauty. First of all he looked amazed, 
as well he might, at her exquisite loveliness— 
then he was touched—then he melted—tears 
came into his eyes; and, as she drew fortha 
ribbon, and showed him a little gold ring, talk- 
ing all the time with a pathos that made the 





tears run down my cheeks, though I didn’t 
know what she was saying, he opened his 
arms, and she, with a ery of joy, sprang into 
them. At that identical moment in rushed the 
marquis, followed by the duchess—in stalked 
Robert, accompanied by Pet—in walked Mrs, 
a 

As for being able to relate what each said to 
the other, and what all talked of and about, 
and to and from, ’tis impossible. It is enough 
to say, that this was a case of Romeo and Juliet 
over and over again. Knowing her people were 
very strict and formal with her, and that she 
ony for nothing so much as some one to love 

er (“ Aimez moi! aimez moi!”’), and that she 
should only lead the same cold stately life with 
a French husband that she did with her parents 
—her priest had pitied and married her to the 
marquis, and her old gouvernante had aided and 
abetted, and she had come away here to hide 
herself, and see her beloved occasionally. 
“Hum,” as Erasmus says; that “ occasionally” 
was pretty often.) I must not forget to say 
that the duke had forbidden the marquis to 
think of marrying a young lady of a religion 
different to his own, and he was waiting to try 
and persuade him ; but the duke acknowledged, 
after he had seen and talked to Viola, his son 
was to be excused. As for the duchess, she 
was as good as gold. And we all went down 
to luncheon, and there, if Caroline had not (con- 
sidering it an occasion which justified her act- 
ing without any authority from me—a duke, a 
duchess, a marquis and marchioness to luncheon) 
put on the épergne, but luckily she had dressed 
it with flowers. And the luncheon was ex- 
cellent. (I should like to see my servants not 
knowing how to act in anemergency!) And then 
they all went away, and the duchess kissed and 
thanked me, and the marchioness did the same, 
a dozen times, and the duke was so kind, and as 
for the marquis—— 

* Oh! Robert,” I said, “ if it had not been 
for his tendency towards hypocrisy, what a 
darling he is! I never saw such moustaches, 
they are perfect loves. Suppose, Robert, you 
grow your moustaches.” 

** Suppose you do it for me, Patty.” 

“ Now, Robert! but oh—goodness gracious 
me, Robert, the barn !”? 
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